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ITS THE NEW AND BETTER 
THING THAT STIRS 
THE PEOPLES HEART 


On Broadway, a new play triumphs; 
and for months great crowds vie to 
witness it. 


In Miami, there appears. a chic new 
fashion; and the country immediately 
takes it to its heart. — 


In Chicago, a new invention revolu- 
tionizes an industry; and the entire 
nation pays eager tribute. 


Out of Los Angeles comes word of a 
remarkable scientific discovery, and 
people everywhere thrill to the achieve- 
ment. 


This is America! Ever seeking to im- 
prove upon the past—ever welcoming 
the new and better thing. 


In the minds of the 113,000,000, there 
is but one thought: “How can I achieve 
greater success? How better my work 
and my station in life?’’ 


vy 


Those who would appeal to America, 
and win and hold America’s favor, must 
keep pace with America’s desire for 


progress. 
They cannot become self-satisfied. 
They cannot stand still. They must 
go forward with America, or America 
will leave them behind. 


America steers clear of ruts. America 
demands change—betterment— pro- 
gress. America takes the highroad, 


and goes ever forward. 


It’s the worthy zew thing that stirs the 
people’s heart! 


This is true in the arts. It is true in 
the professions. It is true in industry. 


Only by achieving new and better 
things, can the leader retain his hold 
upon public favor. Only so long as he 
continues to lead will he remain the 


leader. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT 


J 7 7 7 


BUICK WILL BUILD THEM ; «+ = =« 
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- Picki 


it ARVESTING season may 

bring more grief and worry than 

all other operations combined. 
ithe fruit grower’s problems do not 
end, therefore, with the production of 
a high quality product. In fact, to 
many the picking, handling, packing 
and selling problems are the most 
difficult of all. Some of the elements 
of risk are beyond control, and to 
these we become more or less accus- 
tomed. There are, however, factors 
that can be affected by efficient man- 
agement. Careless management and 
wasteful practices may increase the 
cost of harvesting and thus eliminate 
all chances for profit. 


When to Pick 


A study of apple harvesting methods 
under Missouri conditions shows that 
in general growers do not pick enough 
of their apples at the right time, thus 
allowing a considerable percentage of 
the fruit to be immature or more often 
overripe. As a rule, there is also too 
much delay between the time of pick- 
ing and storage. 

The limits on either side of the 
proper time to pick apples may be 
recognized by a careful study of the 
particular variety at the period near 
the harvesting time. It is a _ well- 
known fact that fruit should never be 
picked before it has attained fair size 
and color. Such fruit will not keep 
well in storage, and the producer can- 
not market the product to advantage. 
In the sale of apples, there is no one 
factor that counts for more than good 
color for the variety. It is also im- 
portant that full size be reached if 
possible. 

_ When apples are left on the trees 
until they begin to drop, they are gen- 
erally too ripe for long distance ship- 
ment and they will not keep in a 
satisfactory condition in either com- 
mon or cold storage. Early apples are 
sometimes picked green to supply a 
demand at good prices. Such apples 
are generally consumed quickly, how- 
ever, and if shipped a long distance 
are handled in refrigerator cars. If 
apples are to be disposed of locally, 
they may usually be left on the trees 
longer to attain greater ripeness than 
if picked for storage or distant ship- 
ment. 

There are many indications or signs 
which growers use in determining the 
proper time to pick apples. Most of 
these are unreliable. When the seeds 
turn brown it may be an indication of 
ripeness, although with some varieties 
the seeds may develop a brown color 
long before the apples are ready to 
Dick. Neither is the development of 
a red or other color characteristic of 
the variety always an indication of 
Tipeness. The ease with which the 
stems of the apple may be separated 
from the twig may be.an indication of 
ripeness, although this is sometimes 
deceiving. It may be necessary for 
the apple to develop a proper flavor 
or taste; good color may be required; 
the green ground color under the skin 
of the apple may develop a tinge of 
yellow; and the apple may be mod- 
erately hard or soft at the proper pick- 
ing time, depending upon the variety. 
To determine the right stage of pick- 

; 08 apples, the grower must make a 

__ very careful study of all factors which 


Handling and Shipping Apples 


By T. J. Talbert and F. S. Merrill 


University of Missouri: 


go toward the making up of maturity 
or ripeness. 

Prof. A. E. Murneek, of the Missouri 
College of Agriculture, while em- 
ployed at the Oregon station, invented 
an instrument-known as a pressure 
tester. By its use the hardness or 
softness of apples and other fruits can 


Hold Apples in Storage 


If for any reason, such as better 
price, shortage of cars for shipment 
and the like, it is necessary to hold 
apples after packing, they should be 
immediately placed in clean, cool stor- 
age. This is true because apples piled 
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In this orchard the apples are about ready for harvesting. The cover crop of cowpeas is 


showing a 


be determined fairly accurately. This 
pressure tester is now being used by 
many growers! and experiment station 
workers of the Pacific Northwest. 
Workers of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have made cer- 
tain modifications of the Oregon 
model, and it is being introduced to 
growers and investigators. 


fine color 


on the ground in the orchard or under 
the trees ripen very rapidly, causing 
overripeness and decay to follow be- 
fore the proper disposition of the fruit 
can be made. The fruit may ripen 
and decay as much in a week or 10 
days in the orchard as it would in 
cold storage or good common storage 
in two or three months or longer. 





Editorial 


F. S. Merrill.... 
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Picking, Handling and Shipping Apples, by T. J. Talbert and 
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Apples will soften and ripen more 
rapidly off the trees than on them, 
although held in the orchard or pack- 
ing shed at the same temperature. 


How to Pick 


The quality and appearance of good 
apples requires careful hand picking. 
Bruises and stem punctures should be 
guarded against in placing the apples 
in the picking receptacle. The picker 
may by an upward turn and twist pull 
the apple from the twig, leaving the 
stem on the fruit. It is important that 
the apple’ be picked with the stem 
attached. When the stem is removed, 
an opening is made in the skin which 
may induce early decay. Some grow- 
ers even instruct the pickers to 
handle the apples as carefully as eggs, 
because the slightest bruise will often 
hasten decay, injure the appearance 
and lessen the value of the product. 
On beginning work, picking crews 
should be given detailed explanations 
regarding care in picking and handling 
the fruit. 


Picking Equipment 


There are many types or kinds of 
picking receptacles, such as picking 
baskets, bags and pails. Any of these 
receptacles should be satisfactory if 
the pickers use judgment and care in 
their use. An advantage is claimed 
for the pail because careless pickers 
may be detected by the sound of the 
apples when dropped into it. Buckets 
and baskets are usually equipped with 
hooks for hanging the receptacles on 
the limbs of the trees or on the 
rounds of the ladders. Picking bags 
are suspended from the shoulders of 
the pickers, allowing them the free 
use of their hands. 


Picking Ladders 


Many different styles and types of 
ladders are in use. In general, most 
types are satisfactory. For small 
trees, the low three-legged ladder is 
usually most serviceable, while for 
taller and larger trees the long point- 
ed ladder may be used efficiently. 
Common ladders of various lengths 
are also employed. with good results. 
To prevent slipping, it is often advis- 
able to have the bottom of the ladders 
shod with iron spikes. It is important 
with all ladders that they be as light 
and durable as possible. Their proper 
use will prevent much injury to the 
trees by keeping the pickers from 
climbing among the branches, rub- 
bing off fruit spurs and ‘puncturing 
the bark of branches with the heels 
of their shoes. 


Lug. Boxes 


The fruit from the picking recepta- 
cle is often emptied into what is 
known as a “lug box,” which is used 
in hauling the fruit to the packing 
plant. These boxes should be strong 
and durable and wide enough to en- 
able the picker to lower his receptacle 
to the bottom in emptying the fruit. 
The ends of the boxes should also 
have grooves cut into them to 
make handling easier. If the ends 
of the lug boxes are raised above the 
sides, they may when filled be placed 
one above. another without danger of 
bruising the top layer of fruit. 


(Concluded on page 25) 
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Handling California’s Fresh Fruit Crop 
By F. W. Allen 


University of California 


ARVESTING and shipping of 

fruits in California is a 12 

months’ job. Leaving out of 
consideration the citrus fruits, the 
shipping season begins in April with 
the early cherries and finishes in Octo- 
ber with grapes, apples, pears and per- 
simmons. June, July and August are 
the months of heaviest shipments. 
During this time plums, peaches and 
pears are moving in largest quantities. 
With the existing high temperatures, 
the fruit in the orchard is ripening 
rapidly and fast work is necessary to 
get it harvested and started to market. 


Picking Must Be Carefully Timed 


For home or local use, it is gener- 
ally recognized that, aside from the 
pear, best dessert quality is secured 
by allowing the fruit to become ripe or 
nearly so before harvesting. With 
transcontinental shipments of soft 
fruit, this is for the most part im- 
possible. While it is true that berries 
and firm, meaty, sweet cherries are 


shipped when ripe, these often fail to ~ 


reach their destination in good. condi- 
tion without precooling and the most 
careful handling. Such fruits are in 
large part also shipped by express and 
constitute but a small part of approxi- 
mately the 100,000 cars of fresh fruit 
shipped from California annually. 
With apricots, peaches, plums and 
pears shipped by freight, individual 
specimens, if ripe, would become 
badly bruised: in packing and upon 
arrival would, under present trans- 
portation conditions, be badly over- 
ripe if at all fit for consumption. 
Firmness and a certain degree of im- 
maturity are therefore essential for 
good shipping quality, and with some 
soft fruits dessert quality must in a 
measure be somewhat sacrificed. The 
large, attractive red and blue Euro- 
pean plums, for instance, must be 
picked when just past the green stage 
and when yet entirely inedible. Deep 
yellow Bartlett pears and golden yel- 
low apricots are likewise taken from 
the trees when the green color of the 
skin is only turning to a cream. Since, 
however, the grower is well aware 
that exceedingly early picking tends 
to lower the quality and flavor of fruit, 
he wishes to allow it to become as 
mature as is consistent with good 
shipping condition. In this connec- 
tion, much has been learned through 
practical experience, and the various 
agricultural experiment stations on 
the Pacific Coast, as well as the United 
States Department. of Agriculture, are 
endeavoring to assist the growers and 
shippers with this problem. Quality 
is their aim, and by means of various 
field and laboratory tests, it is hoped 
that picking practices can be better 
standardized. 
Careful Handling Essential 

The actual practice of picking 
varies slightly with the different 
fruits, but in all cases speed and care- 
fu] handling are the two essentials. 


Rough handling, even though it may 
not be apparent at the time, will show 
later. Much first class fruit has been 
lost from this cause. As rapidly as 
the pickers fill their containers or the 
lug boxes placed under the trees, 
wagons or trucks haul the fruit to 
the packing house for sorting, sizing 
and packing. Sorting involves throw- 
ing out all blemished, injured or soft 
fruit and in some instances segregat- 
ing the fruit into grades according to 
color. Fruit just as it comes from 


indicating the number of fruits in each 
direction across the face of the pack. 
The minimum size of the fruit is thus 
apparent without inspecting it. How- 
ever, since these baskets have sloping 
sides, and it is not legal to put smaller 
fruit in the bottom layer than in the 
top, the actual number of specimens 
in each layer is not uniform. 


Sizing is Carefully Done 


In large community or central pack- 
ing houses, apples and pears are sized 

















Careful picking and packing are necessary on the part of California growers to make the 
fruit hold up successfully throughout its journey to market of about 12 days 


the tree also shows consjderable range 
in size, hence “sizing” is necessary in 
order to secure uniformity of the in- 
dividual specimens. While sizing adds 
attractiveness to the package, it is 
also necessary in order to construct a 
solid pack, one in which the fruits 
will not become loose and bruised in 
handling. This is another source of 
heavy loss. 

In order that the purchaser may 
know just what he is buying, all fresh 
fruit shipped from California is sub- 
ject to state inspection for grade and 
size. Fruits varying more than one- 
fourth to one-half of an inch in size, 
depending upon the fruit, must be re- 
packed. Apples, peaches, pears and 
large plums in peach boxes have the 
actual number of specimens in the 
package stated on the end of the box 
in which they are packed, while apri- 
cots and most plum shipments, packed 
in four-basket crates, are labeled four 
by four, four by five, or five by five, 


by mechanical sizers. With the softer 
fruits, sizing is done for the most part 
by hand. To the amateur, this work 
involves some difficulty, but with a 
little practice each size can be readily 
picked out and can also be recognized 
by a certain “feel” as soon as it is 
picked up. Packing implies just what 
the name indicates. With the jolts 
and jars to which fruit is subjected 
on the road to market, and with a cer- 
tain amount of natural shrinkage, the 
fruit in some packages will have be- 
come loose and slightly misplaced. To 
a certain extent this is unavoidable, 
yet with tight packing there is com- 
paratively little injury from _ this 
cause, and fruit endures the long haul 
in almost perfect condition. In prac- 
tically all cases, the packs should be 
built with a bulge in the center so 
that slight pressure is necessary in 
nailing down the lid. This tends to 
hold each specimen in its proper 
place. 





All of the larger fruits are wrapped 
individually as packed, but this is not 
feasible with plums or apricots. Spee 
and deftness in handling characterize 
a good packer. With the fruits which 
are wrapped, about all one can “see” 
of the process is the swish of the 
paper as with regularity and rapiq 
succession the wrappers are put on 
and each specimen placed in its exact 
location in the package. In a very 
few minutes’ time the box is ready 
for stamping, nailing and loading, 


Ripening Process Checked by Low 
Temperatures 


Instead of the ripening processes 
being stopped or checked after pick. 
ing, they normally proceed even more 
rapidly. However, ripening is checked 
by low temperatures, hence the next 
step is to get the fruit loaded into 
the cool refrigerator cars without any 
unnecessary delay. In loading the car, 
each package must .be placed in defi- 
nite stacks, with space for the circula- 
tion of the cool air between each, and 
yet so well stripped crosswise, s0 
tightly packed from end to end of the 
car, and so well braced, that shifting 
is impossible. Should the bracing 
prove faulty and give way, many pack. 
ages will be broken and much fruit 
lost. 

Refrigerator cars which, from casual] 
observation, are_-similar to ordinary 
freight cars, are in reality very differ. 
ent. The floor, walls and ceiling are 
well insulated against outside tem- 
peratures, while the ends of the car 
are provided with ice containers or 
bunkers, each capable of holding five 
tons of ice. As the average load of 
fruit in a car is about 26,000 pounds, 
more. than one-third of the total 
weight of the car is refrigeration or 
ice. With the total number of re. 
frigerator cars on the various lines 
of railroads being approximately 125, 
000, and with each of these making 
several trips annually, it is obvious 
that ice plays an important part in 
long distance fruit shipments. 


World’s Largest Icing Plant at 
Roseville 


At Roseville, Calif., is located the 
largest plant in the world for the 
manufacture of ice and the icing of 
cars. The daily ice capacity is reputed 
to be in excess of 100,000 tons. All 
refrigerator cars leaving the state by 
the Southern Pacific and Western Pa- 
cific linesyare originally iced at this 
plant before being sent to the various 
loading stations, some of which may 
be more than 100 miles distant. How- 
ever, this initial icing is only the be 
ginning. of a well organized system of 
refrigeration service. Loading 13 to 15 
tons of warm fruit into a car when 
the temperature is from 80 to 100 de 
grees Fahrenheit, and sometimes even 
higher, melts the ice very rapidly, and 
the cars must soon have an additional 
supply. Various icing stations have 

(Concluded on page 23) 











their way to market. Right.—A train of 60 cars of fruit being iced simultaneously from an ice house located in a desert 
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movement has made rapid strides 

in the fruit and vegetable indus- 

in the past five years. The per- 
centage of failures, however, has been 
too large. If, as many of us believe, 
co-operative marketing is one of the 
salvations of the American farmer, 
then'the causes underlying the many 
failures Should be carefully studied; 
means should be found for correcting 
the defects; and the conduct of co- 
operative organizations should be 
maintained at a standard that will 
preclude frequent failures. 


js the Co-operative Principle Sound? 


Let us first consider whether or not 
the principle of co-operative market- 
ing is sound and correct. The answer 
may be found in the long list of co- 
operative marketing organizations 


Tn CO-OPERATIVE marketing 


that have proved eminently success-' 


ful, those that have conferred great 
benefits on their farmer membership. 
What has proved sound and successful 
in one locality should register with 
equal effectiveness in other localities. 
The principle of growers joining to- 
gether in united effort to better mar- 
ket the products of their toil is as 
sound as the immutable principle of 
democracy itself. The right of the 
manual laborer to band together with 
his fellow laborers for purposes of 
mutual protection is no longer con- 
tested. The same underlying principle 
that justifies the existence of the labor 
uiion also gives the seal of approval 
to the formation of organizations by 
farmers and fruit growers for the pur- 
pose of developing improved methods 
of marketing. 


Why the Failures? % 
If, then, the principle of co-operative 


' marketing is correct, why do we have 


the many disappointments? The an- 
swer is simple. It is found in the im- 
proper application of the co-operative 
principle. It may be discovered in the 
evidences of inefficient management; 
in selfish and misguided leadership; 
in mistaken policies and programs; in 
improper interpretation of farmer 
psychology; and in a half dozen other 
notable features, all having a vital 
bearing on the successful conduct of 
co-operative enterprises. 

The failures due to these varying 
causes are discouraging, but they do 
not destroy the correctness of the 
principle. Attempts at, and experi- 


ments in, democracy are frequently . 


unsatisfactory in results. The pages 
of history are replete with unsuccess- 
ful attempts to institute democratic 
governments. Yet Americans know 
that the principle of democracy, as 
exemplified in our own United States, 
is right and sound. The failures are 
due merely to a misapplication of the 
principle. 
Leadership 
First of all, an enlightened and 
capable leadership is essential to the 
success of any co-operative develop- 
ment, Many recent failures are trace- 
able to misdirected efforts on the part 
of so-called leaders. In most instances 
such efforts were sincere, but none 
the less damaging, even though well 
intended. In a zeal to sign up great 
tumbers of farmers to marketing con- 
tracts, the individuals in charge of 
organization work have frequently in- 
dulged in exorbitant promises. The 
reaction in disappointment, after the 
organization once functioned, has fre- 
quently been so acute as to impair the 
morale of the membership in the early 
life of the organization. The building 
“p of a co-operative organization 
should be conducted on solid business 
lines. Emotional pleas and arguments, 
effective in Liberty Loan campaigns, 
are out of place in the organization of 
Co-Operative organizations. After all, 
Co-Operative marketing is a business, 
not an emotional wave. Business 
methods, principles and _ practices 
should guide the program from the 
very beginning of the organization, 
t through- to the period of crop 


g. ‘ 
Co-operatives should not deliberate- 
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By John F. Deegan 


ly incur the ill will of othér factors 
in a community. The good will of 
banks, business men, non-member 
farmers and competitive elements is a 
worth while asset that may better be 


conserved than carelessly thrown 
overboard. Co-operative thought 
should be _ tolerant. Co-operators 


should recognize the innate*right of 
individual growers to market inde- 
pendently of co-operatives if they 
choose to do so. Let the co-operative 
attract additional membersbip by 
demonstration of efficiency and results 
rather than by measures of coercion. 
Co-operative organizations should not 


has developed in recent yéars which 
favors the use of uncancellable con- 
tracts extending for not less than five 
years. The arguments favoring long 
term contracts are numerous and 
plausible.. They include points. bear- 
ing on proper financing; greater stabil- 
ity for the organization; more pro- 
tection against outside competitive 
attacks; opportunities for working out 
larger marketing plans not possible of 
accomplishment within a single year. 
But these arguments, in the light of 
actual experiences, lose force when 
matched up against the state of mind 
which develops among farmers who 





organizations in the country. 


HE AUTHOR of this article was formerly general sales 
manager of one of the largest national co-operative sales 
He has been connected with co- 
operative marketing in one way or another for a long time; he 
has visited all the important fruit sections of the country; and 
he has had an opportunity to study co-operative organizations 
thoroughly from every viewpoint. 
to speak on the subject than Mr. Deegan. We feel fortunate in 
being able to present this article. 


Few men are more competent 











proceed on the theory of elithinating 
commercial marketing factors from 
business. There is doubtless a place 
for both co-operative and commercial 
factors in the fruit and vegetable mar- 
keting field. In many fields where co- 
operation flourishes, there exists a 
healthy relationship between the co- 
operative and commercial distributors, 
The existence of the co-operative has 


‘toned up the methods of the commer- 


cial factors, and the comparison 
afforded by the commercial factors 
has prevented the co-operative from 
falling under a certain standard of 
results. 


What Size Co-operatives? 


How large should co-operatives be? 
What percentage of the crop of a 
given commodity or of a particular 
locality should they seek to control? 
Some eutstanding failures in co-opera- 
tive effort-may be traced to the policy 
of seeking to attain a colossal size 
before beginning operations. There is, 
of course, the strong argument that 
without sufficient volume, and with- 
out sufficient control of a commodity 
in a given district, the co-operative 
cannot accomplish any creditable 
feats in marketing. I grant that the 
co-operative enjoying volume control 
has opportunity for performing serv- 
ices that cannot be performed by an 
organization shipping an inconsequen- 
tial portion Of a crop. However, many 
recent experiences illustrate that the 
advantage of a large percentage crop 
control had better be deferred until 
the co-operative has reached a degree 
of strength, capacity and experience 
to render it equal to the task of han- 
dling a tremendous volume. It is 
better to sacrifice the volume advan- 
tage and survive than to acquire im- 
mediate large volume and_ shortly 
perish. Many examples may be cited 
of co-operatives rendering a splendid 
service with but‘a small percentage of 
a given crop. There are also many 
examples of large crop control by co- 
operatives .which started modestly, 
growing larger each year, adding new 
members from time to time, joining 
with other small co-operatives, and 
finally reaching the heights of success 
now enjoyed. 


Contract Periods 


The term of contract best suited to 
co-operative purposes is most impor- 
tant. A considerable school of thought 


engage themselves for a long term 
period. 

Some of the most successful co- 
operatives now existent, large and 
small, appear to thrive on contractual 
relationships of a year to year char- 
acter. 

This doubt cast upon the wisdom of 
long term contracts is not intended to 
apply to five-year or continuous con- 
tracts which allow members the privi- 
lege of withdrawing in a certain short 
period of each year. In fact, it is 
more desirable to use contracts that 
run for an extended term of years 
than to conduct new sign-up cam- 
paigns each year. 

It is true that the dissatisfaction of 
farmers tied to uncancellable five-year 
contracts is often unwarranted. The 
co-operative may be performing effec- 
tively and doing a good job for its 
membership. The dissatisfaction is 
apt to be largely psychological. After 
obligating himself to a five-year period, 
the farmer frequently develops a state 
of mind in which he believes he is 
being deprived of his inherent right 
of freedom. He will lay awake nights 
hoping some situation will develop by 
whieh he may be restored to the free- 
dom that was his before he signed on 
the dotted line. The same farmer 
operating under a contract permitting 
yearly withdrawal would in most 
cases feel no desire to avail himself 
of the privilege. 

Co-operatives to succeed must have 
loyal membership, just as armies to 
win battles must have an abundance 
of morale. An organization whose 
membership is partly dissatisfied is 
weighted with a heavy handicap. 

Co-operative organizations, as with 
other agencies of public service, 
should justify themselves by results. 
They must show results within yearly 
periods to justify their right to exist- 
ence. 

Pooling Sales 


Pooling cf sales is a necessary fea- 
ture in the successful operation of 
most co-operative enterprises, The 
pooling idea, however, has frequetitly 
been carried beyond its logical -con- 
clusion. Individual and local pride are 
strong elements that in a measure 
conflict with the pooling principle. 
While recognizing that pooling is in- 
dispensable in successful co-operation, 
it is desirable that the element of 


local pride be recognized as far as- 
*permissable. 


As far as may be prac- 





The Remedy or Co-operative Failures 


ticable, it is best to reduce the pooling 
practice to fairly small units, while 
still retaining all the advantages of 
the pooling principle. To illustrate, 
we shall describe two types of pool- 
ing: 

1. A large apple organization in an 
outstanding apple producing state is 
made up of 20 smaller units, each unit 
embracing a shipping point or loading 
station. These 20 smaller units may 
be known as locals. The larger or- 
ganization into which the 20 locals are 
federated is known as the central or- 
ganization. Each local has its sepa- 
rate warehouse and its own local 
superintendent or manager. Under 
the central pooling idea, the loadings 
of every farmer in the entire organi- 
zation would go into one central pool, 
giving to each member, regardless ot 
local affiliation and no matter how 
widely scattered, the same price for 
similar variety, size and grade. 

2. Under the local pooling idea the 
shipments of each of the 20 locals 
would be separately pooled, and the 
idea of each member receiving the 
same price would extend only to the 
limits of membership within the sepa- 
rate locals. 

The farmers of one locality usually 
believe that their product, their pack- 
ing, grading and sizing are superior to 
those of the members in a local 50 
miles distant. They are convinced 
their fruit is worth 15 or 50 cents a 
package more than fruit from another 
local. The thought may be based on 
imagination but to the farmer it is a 
reality. The central pool frequently 
breaks down the farmer’s faith in co- 
operation. It may be argued that 
farmer pride might similarly cause 
one grower to feel his fruit is worth 
more than that of his immediate neigh- 
bor. That type of individual farmer 
pride does manifest itself but not so- 
definitely as compared with his aver- 
sion to pooling with farmers 50 miles 
away. Recognizing that pooling is in- 
dispensable to co-operative operation, 
a happy medium of pooling must be 
found somewhere. The happy medium 
seems to be more frequently reached 
in the local pooling plan than in the 
central pooling idea. 


Co-operative Management 


It is perhaps proper to reserve to 
the last the point of greatest impor- 
tance in co-operative operation. Lack 
of proper: management furnishes the 
answer to more co-operative failures 
than any other cause. Presumably, 
there must be a yardstick by which 
candidates for managing positions in 
co-operatives may be measured. The 
national leaders of co-operation should 
strive to promote means whereby com- 
petent talent may be available to local 
and district co-operatives for mana- 
gerial positions. 

The employment of managers for 
co-operatives must necessarily rest 
with the farmers comprising the 
directorate of the organizations. 
These directors, while usually out- 
standing farmers of a community, are 
in many cases men without great ex- 
perience in selecting managers for 
co-operative organizations. The larger, 
national organizations, dedicated to 
the furthering of co-operative develop- 
ment, would do well to give thought 
to the subject of developing co-opera- 
tive managing talent. This phase is 
the rock on which too many worthy 
cooperative enterprises have foun- 
dered. Even with all other elements 
functioning effectively, without proper 
Management a co-operative cannot 
succeed. This problem can and must 
be solved if co-operative failures are 
to be fewer in number. 

Efficient management; loyal mem- 
bership; broad and enlightened leader- 
ship—these are the roads to success- 
ful co-operative accomplishment. The 
principles of co-operation are sound. 
The successful development of co- 
operative marketing organizations 
simply requires that they be put into 
practicable operation and that certain 
fundamental principles of farmer psy- 
chology be recognized. 
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Mother Nature Will Continue 


to be a Factor 


OME time ago one of our industrial 
S geniuses excited a lot of publicity by 

making the statement that in due time 
we shall manufacture milk by artificial means 
-and that we can then dispense with the incon- 
venience and unsanitary conditions surround- 
ing the use of the old cow. Just recently an- 
nouncement was made of a process by which 
it is claimed that sooner or later we shall be 
able to buy synthetic porterhouse steaks at 
five cents a helping. 

We have every respect in the world fer sci- 
ence. It has accomplished great things in the 
past, and it is destined to accomplish many 
more great things in the future. We know 
that important steps have been made in the 
building up of organic compounds by aarti- 
ficial means. By the Patart process alcohol 
can be made from carbon monoxide and hy- 
drogen. Sugar is being made synthetically 
by the Baly process from formaldehyde and 
sunlight of certain wave lengths. Ammonia 
can be made by the Haber process. 

But great as all of these accomplishments 
are, they are only beginnings compared with 
the endless number and the intricate nature 
of the organic compounds which take part in 
the feeding of mankind. We have respect for 
science, as stated before, but somehow or 
other we cannot escape a lingering suspicion 
that, at least for a leng time to come, we shall 
be dependent upon old Mother Nature to man- 
ufacture the organic compounds necessary for 
the maintenance of life. 





The Redistribution of Wealth 


EALTH is being redistributed all the 
W time, but its redistribution takes place 
much more violently during a recon- 
struction period than in normal times. We 
have been in such a period for some time, and 
we shall continue to be in it for quite a while 
to come. . 
During the war food prices went up. Péo- 
ple who held large quantities of food products 
when the prices broke, suddenly found them- 
selves much less wealthy than they had been. 
People who had sold the food to them had the 
money. A redistribution of wealth had taken 
place. 






‘lines. 
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Many people bought land during the war 
period at high prices and went into debt 
heavily to finance the same. When food prices 
broke, land prices likewise broke sharply 
However, the farms had been contracted for, 
and the owners were therefore forced to pay 
out on the basis of the purchase price or 
lose their farms. In either case, the pur- 
chasers lost money and someone else had ob- 
tained it. <A redistribution of wealth had 
taken place. 

Many people sold stocks and bonds follow- 
ing the war when prices were low. Others 
who bought them reaped the profit when the 
prices rose. Within the last year many people 
bought stocks at the high prices prevailing. 
The recent sharp decreases in prices have re- 
sulted in great losses to many people. Redis- 
tribution of wealth has occurred. 

It would be easy to mention many other in- 
stances, but the above are sufficient. A recon- 
struction period is always a strenuous one. 
Price relationships are left much out of bal- 
ance following a war, and they must gradually 
be brought back into practical harmony. It 
behooves every fruit grower and farmer in 
these critical times to study his business af- 
fairs in the light of the redistribution of 
wealth problem and to handle his finances 
and make his investments accordingly. 





Michigan InvestigationShows 
Climate is Not Changing 


G Aaricai BULLETIN 149 of the Michigan 


Agricultural Experiment Station, entitled. 


“Eighty Winters in Michigan Orchards,” 
sustains the position regarding climate and 
weather which we took a short time ago in 
our. editorial columns. 

Commenting on the possibility of a chang- 
ing climate, which view is held by many peo- 
ple, the bulletin says: “There is no evidence 
of any change, favorable or unfavorable to 
fruit growing, in the climate of Michigan 
within the last 80 years. There is no prospect 
of any change.” 

This statement was made after an exhaus- 
tive investigation of climatological records in 
Michigan for about a century. The weather 
was found as diverse and various years ago 
as it is now, but not more so. 

Besides. containing information about the 
climate and weather, the bulletin gives much 
other information of value to orchardists, 
including data pertaining to-hardiness, frost 
damage and many other items of interest. 
The authors, F. L. Bradford and H. A. Cardi- 
nell, are to be congratulated on this excellent 
review of Michigan orcharding. 





Location of Agricultural Mart 
Changed 


OME time ago we announced the move- 

ment which.was then on foot to construct 

a large building in Chicago to be known 
as the Agricultural Mart. This building was 
to be constructed on the east side of Michigan 
Avenue near the Chicago River and over the 
Illinois Central tracks. For various reasons 
connected with the securing of title to the 
land, it was found impractical to construct the 
building on the proposed site. 

The parties interested in this building were 
forced, therefore, to look elsewhere for greund 
space. Fortunately, they have located an 
area bordering on Wells Street and the Chi- 
cago River at the site of the old Chicago and 
Northwestern depot, which is admirably fitted 
for such a building. According to present 
plans, the building will be constructed over a 
railroad, and it will be located beside a 
river and adjacent to elevated and surface 
Thus, its transportation facilities will 
be unexcelled. 

The Agricultural Mart will be the largest 
building in the world and will contain over 





will most assuredly bear fruit in time. 





70 acres of floor space. Its great exhibition 
floor, five acres in extent, will have every de. 
vice and every facility for the largest trade 
shows and exhibitions. Its millions of fee 
of permanent display space will afford, at reg. 
sonable rentals, ideal opportunities for bring. 
ing together buyers and sellers of agricultura| 
equipment and supplies. Its offices, offered a 
very attractive rates, will be the finest in the 
city. 

The upper floor will be retained for ap 
agricultural club that is to be organized among 
persons interested in agriculture. This floor 
will contain numerous conveniences ‘for occu: 
pants and their clients. A trade extension 
service and information bureau will be oper. 
ated by the mart. In this great building, a] 
organizations and industries identified with 
agriculture will find a market place and clear. 
ing house wherein their)mutual problems may 
be worked out under the most favorable cop. 
ditions. It is fitting that Chicago, the agri. 
cultural capital of the country, and of the 
world for that matter, should have a building 
of this kind. 





The Prices of Fruits in 187] 


RUIT marketing conditions are by no 

means satisfactory at the present time, 

but we doubt if many growers would 
want to trade present conditions for those 
existing in 1871. An interesting page has just 
come to our attention which shows the condi- 
tion in Chicago at that time. The page was 
taken from the Daily Commercial Report and 
‘Market Review. It was apparently distributed 
by A, A. Stone and Company, produce commis- 
sion merchants located at 151 South Water 
Street. Apparently the report was similar to 
the daily reports distributed at present by 
produce dealers. The report for fruits was as 
follows: 


“Green Fruits—Sales: Peaches—200 boxes 
inferior at 20 cents; 150 clings at 35 cents; 
100 boxes fair at 50 cents; 250 good at 70 
cents; 348 baskets small at 45 and 50 cents; 
130 at 55 cents; 60 fair at 60 cents; 680 at 65 
and 70 cents; 250 good lots at 75 and 80 cents; 
50 choice at 90 cents; 275 choice Crawfords 
at $1. Apples—60 barrels poor at 50 and 65 
cents; 240 fair at $1 and $1.10; 50 at $1.25; 
250 good at $1.40 and $1.50; 60 choice at $1.75 
and $2; 40 fancy Maiden Blush at $2.50. Pears 
—20 boxes fair at $1. Grapes—30 cases Con- 
cords at $1.50 per case of 24 pounds; 35 at 
$1.75; 600 pounds at seven and one-half cents; 
600 pounds fancy at nine and 10 cents.” 

Of course, in considering these figures, it 
must be borne in mind that a dollar bought 
much more in those days than now. Possibly 
the growers at that time received as much for 
their products in relation to prices of other 
commodities as they receive now. Certainly 
agriculture was probably not receiving at that 
time a more unfair break in the distribution 
of the national income than it is receiving at 
present. 


The Public Has Had a Lesson 


in Economics 
BE, v= though Congress adjourned without 





passing any legislation worth while in 

the interests of agriculture, one decided- 
ly important event has occurred. The Ameri- 
can public has had one of the best lessons on 
economics it has ever had. As a result of the 
discussions which have taken place, more peo- 
ple understand the principles of operation of 
our tariff laws, the question of subsidies and 
the matter of proper distribution of the na- 
tional income than have understood these 
questions before. Understanding leads to 
reason. The education which the public has 
received in economics during the past year 
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under better control than it used to 
be. So much better is it under con- 
trol that whereas formerly whole 
peach districts were devastated by it, 
now those same regions are producing 

ches, or may do so if it is desired, 
without limit or restriction so far as 
yellows is concerned. The yellows 
may appear occasionally, and once in 
awhile a few trees may be lost; per- 
haps a few will be lost in many or- 
chards nearly every year for a period, 
but the whole number in the lifetime 
of an orchard is usually too small to 
be of serious consequence. 

This change from the status of a 
rapidly depleting menace to one of 
substantial elimination has come 
about through the application of effec- 
tive control measures. Formerly the 
nurseries unwittingly contributed to 
the dissemination of the disease. 
Now, with a better understanding of 
the nature of the disease and a knowl- 


_ edge of many of its characteristics, 


the nurseries rarely, if ever, con- 
tribute to its perpetuation. Rigid 
state inspection of the nurseries and 
other regulatory measures have 
helped in this direction. Pesides, 
there are few peach growers now who 


_ do not have a sufficiently keen appre- 


ciation of the importance of immedi- 
ate eradication of a tree from the or- 
chard to act vigorously as soon as the 
earliest symptom of the _ trouble 
appears. 

This change in the economic status 
of peach yellows—which was in no 
small way a change in the psychology 
of the growers, or at least, a change 
in their attitude towards the disease— 
marks an epoch of great achievement 
in peach annals. The substantial 
elimination, as a cause of great loss, 
of a disease that had been destroying 
trees and even whole orchards for a 
century, was no mean accomplish- 
ment. And this, very literally, is just 
about what happened. 

A century of peach yellows! The 
history of that period from the dis- 
ease standpoint is very fragmentary, 
especially the first three-fourths of it. 
During the last quarter, much was 
learned regarding the disease; the 
literature concerning it multiplied; 
and methods of control became pretty 
well established. However, it re- 
quired just about 100 years for this 
stage in the history of peach yellows 
to be reached. 

To one interested in the historical 
aspects of pomology, there is no other 
account of the beginning and subse- 
quent trend of peach yellows that be- 
gins to be as fascinating as that pre- 
sented in the compilation and nota- 
tions made by Dr. Erwin F. Smith of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture in Bulletin 9 of the Section of 
Vegetable Pathology published in 1888 
and entitled, “Peach Yellows: A Pre- 
liminary Report,” a publication long 
since out of print. In this bulletin 
abstracts are made fromr early colo- 
nial literature and records which show 
the beginnings and early development 

Peach growing; also the first as 
Well-as subsequent references to trou- 
eo that were evidently “peach yel- 

ws” in its initial appearances. 

t appear to be unmistakable 








and the manner by which it spreads 
from one tree to another remain as 
obscure as they were 100 years ago. 
With the coming into prominence in 
recent years of a large number of so- 
called “virus” diseases, which affect 
many different plants, it is a rather 
natural assumption to place peach yel- 
lows in. this group of diseases. But 
the proof is yet to be! 

However, the conquering of peach 
yellows was brought about by the ac- 
ceptance on the part of growers of 





other single thing has occurred in 
connection >with the fruit industry in 
a half century that has produced such 
radical developments in the industry 
as has the San Jose scale. In no part 
of the fruit industry has this scale 
“hit” any harder than in peach grow- 
ing. An extended recounting of the 
San Jose scale and its history in this 
country would be without interest in 
this connection. A very brief state- 
ment, however, will recall the main 
facts. It is commonly conceded 





Peach tree treated with paradichlorobenzene 
At the left (Figure 1) the weeds and grass nave been cleared away with a hoe and 


the material applied in a narrow ring around the tree. 


At the right (Figure 2), 


earth has been banked and packed about the base of the tree. (Courtesy Bureau 


of Entomology, U. 8. D. A.) 


the eradication method of control to 
such an extent as to stimulate prompt 
action. That peach yellows as a 
menace to the industry in many sec- 
tions has been rendered a negative 
factor, is due more than anything 
else to the fact that the growers quite 
universally and actively adopted the 
plan of digging up and burning every 
tree affected with the disease as soon 
as the first symptoms appeared. This 
has been fully supplemented by vigi- 
lance on the part of nurserymen in 
avoiding the shipment of diseased 
trees. 

The digging up process, M¥fwever, is 
not a new suggestion, nor did it 
originate during the fourth quarter of 
the nineteenth century (1876-1900), 
during which period great advance- 
ment in the knowledge of the disease 
was made. 

It is now nearly 100 years since the 
eradication method was first declared. 
William Prince in “A Short Treatise 
on Horticulture,” published in 1828, 
gave advice that might almost have 
been worded yesterday. Speaking of 


trees affected with peach yellows, he. 


said: “As soon as a tree is discov- 
ered to possess the characteristics of 
the disease which is generally known 
by the leaves putting on a sickly yel- 
low appearance—but of which the 
premature ripening of the fruit is a 
decisive proof—it should be marked 
so as to be removed the ensuing 
autumn, which must be done without 





among entomologists that this insect 
existed in California in the vicinity of 
San Jose as early as 1870. Whence it 
came and how are matters of some 
uncertainty. By 1873 it had become a 
widely disseminated and serious pest 
in the locality of the original infesta- 
tion. 

Though not discovered in the East 
until 1893, investigations made soon 
after it was found revealed the fact 
that it had unquestionably been 
brought into New Jersey in 1886 or 
1887 on plum trees shipped from Cali- 
fornia. Two nurseries evidently re- 
ceived it at about the same time. 
From them as eastern centers of dis- 
semination, the scale was widely and 
rather rapidly distributed pretty much 
throughout the East. By 1895 or 1896 
it was known to exist in about 20 
different states, including those on 
the Pacific Coast. In many instances 
it existed in nurseries, from which its 
dispersal was constantly being ex- 
tended. Such a wide distribution having 
been made almost without knowledge 
of the existence of the insect un the 
part of those the most vitally con- 
cerned, its nearly universal dissemina- 
tion during the late nineties may be 
readily understood. 

Before this time. there was no such 
office as nursery inspector; no such 
thing as nursery inspection—in the 
sense in which it is now understood; 
and no certificate of inspection before 
a common earrier could accept an in- 





The trees suffer severe injury as the 
result of attack and are often dead or 
of little practical value two or three 
years after the first infestation 
occurs. 

So it is that the San Jose scale has 
played a large part in the peach in- 
dustry of the country in the past 30 
or 35 years. During the late nineties 
and the first five or 10 years following 
1900, hundreds of thousands of peach 
trees were killed by it or weakened 
beyond the limit of usefulness. New 
insecticides were developed especial- 
ly to combat this pest, and peach 
trees, being more easily injured by 
toxic materials than most fruit trees, 
presented their own peculiar prob- 
lems in this particular. 

Hundreds and probably thousands 
of peach growers were forced out of 
the business or gave it up because 
they were not willing to meet the new 
conditions imposed by this insect. 
Many others who previously had been 
rather indifferent to the use of the 
best methods were doubtless stimu- 
lated to the exercise of better care 
in other respects because of what 
they were obliged to do to meet the 
San Jose scale menace. In fact, there 
are probably those in the peach in- 
dustry today who have no serious re- 
grets because of what this pest has 
cost, and what it is costing annually 
to hold it in check. Many persons 
believe that the weeding out of the 
poor or indifferent grower through 
the inroads made by the San Jose 
scale and the stimulation of the use 
of better methods by other growers 
have had a beneficial effect on the 
whole. In their opinion, the peach in- 
dustry has been uplifted to an extent, 
as a result of the scale, that mure 
than offsets the direct damage caused 
by the scale. 


Self-boiled Lime-sulphur Mixture 


The development of self-boiled lime- 
sulphur mixture as a_ fungicide 
marked a new advance in peach dis- 
ease control. The difficulties experi- 
enced in holding brown rot and 
peach scab in check had proved so 
great, up to this time, that little had 
been accomplished in their control. 
Brown rot, in particular, was so seri- 
ous on some varieties of peaches as 
practically to preclude their culture 
in some sections. While the copper 
compounds, and especially Bordeaux 
mixture, are as effective perhaps in 
preventing brown rot as in control- 
ling many other fruit diseases, they 
are so toxic to peach foliage and cause 
such serious burning as to prohibit 
their use. 

Sulphur in one form of preparation 
or another has been used as a fungi- 
cide for many years, but it was not 
until the preparation which came to 
be known as “self-boiled lime-sulphur 
mixture” was used experimentally in 
1907, that a preparation at once effec- 
tive in controlling diseases and non- 
injurious to the foliage was found. 

So great was the need among the 
growers for such a peach fungicide 
that the announcement of the discov- 
ery of its usefulness with directions 


(Continued on page 16) 
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N THIS series of articles we began 
[ wien a brief history of the straw- 
berry and told of six individuals 
who made possible the modern straw- 
berry. The first was the unknown 
before Columbus dis- 


Indian, who, 
covered America, found and cultivated 
the Chilean strawberry from - which 


our varieties have descended, in part 


at least. The second was Frazier, the 


French officer, who succeeded, in 1714, 


in carrying five plants alive on a six 
months’ voyage from Chile to Europe; 
the third, Duchesne, a Frenchman, 
who in 1760 wrote a book on the 
strawberry, which is invaluable to 
students today, in which he told of 
his discovery of sex in the straw- 
berry; the fourth, an Englishman 
named Knight, who about a hundred 
years ago by hand crossing produced 
new varieties and started modern 
strawberry breeding; the fifth, Long- 
wortn, a famous horticulturist, who 
rediscovered the difference in sex in 
strawberry varieties in America and 
made his discoveries common Knowl- 
edge by his writings and addresses; 
the sixth great character, Parker 
Earle, who started the development of 


the refrigeration of strawberries in , 


transit in 1866. 

In the second article we told of the 
root and its functions. In the third ar- 
ticle we told of the discovery of Prof. 
Goff that the fruit bud of the straw- 
berry was formed in the fall, and of 
additional work on this by Messrs. 
Morrow, Ruef and Richey. In the third 
article we also discussed the flowers 
and sterility in the strawberry and 
in the article last month the sum- 
mer care and renewal of strawberry 
fields. In this, the last of the series, 
we are to speak briefly of some of 
the pests of the strawberry and what 
they do and close with a discussion of 
some of the work of the modern 
breeders. 

PESTS OF THE STRAWBERRY 
AND WHAT THEY DO 

It is considered possible, sometimes 

at. least, to detect the difference in 
flavor between’ two Marshall straw- 
berry fruits, one from a plant having 
one or at least a very few leaf spots 
on a single leaf and the other from 
a plant without a disease spot. The 
difference between berries of the same 
variety from different parts of a patch 
is well known—the berries are taste- 
less if the foliage is scant or weak, 
while the best flavored berries are 
from good, vigorous plants. Anything 
which reduces the foliage or weakens 
it causes poorer flavored berries and 
reduces their size. Insects which eat 
the leaves or suck out the sap, there- 
fore, affect the flavor and crop. Like- 
wise, injury to the root system or the 
crown, which interferes with water 
and nutrient transfer to the leaves 
and fruit, affects the flavor of the 
berries and size of the crop. Besides 
insects, diseases may injure the roots, 
or a high water table in the soil at 
any time may Kill the lower roots so 
that even a short drought will affect 
the flavor. After extremely hot days, 
berries on all except the best plants 
may have a bitter taste due to a 
chemical substance formed under such 
conditions. The strawberry grower is, 
then, intensely interested in pests that 
do even slight damage to his straw- 
berries. 

There are two major and one minor 
group of pests of the strawberry, in- 
sects, diseases and birds. Birds are 
not often serious, yet they are ex- 
tremely irritating. Perhaps because 
other food is scarce early in the 
spring, several kinds, notably the cat- 
birds, mocking birds and robins here 
in Maryland, peck many of the first 
ripening berries. As the first berries 
are commonly the largest and bring 
the highest price or are most prized 
in the home garden, the damage is 
keenly felt. Large growers sometimes 
employ boys or men with shot guns 
from daylight until the pickers get 
to the fields to frighten the birds 


away. 
Insect Pests 
Insect pests may injure the leaves, 


fruit, flowers, crown or roots. ~ It is diffi- 


cult to say which insects are the most 
serious. 
Coast the weevil is most injurious, at 


Along the Middle Atlantic 
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ing, picking early in the day while 
it is still cool, and careful handling 
in picking, packing and loading. 
Several diseases of the leaves arg 
serious, but rarely have they been regy. 
larly so. Mildew, leaf-spot, scorch anq 
leaf-blight are the most common or at 
least most commonly recognized, 


sap transfer to the leaves to such an 
extent as to cause the death of the low- 
er roots, the weakening of the plant 
and often its death. They are com-- 








Rarely are they so serious as to make 
it profitable to spray. More and more 
resistant varieties are being originat. 
ed and introduced which lessen the 
losses. 

Little is known of the cause or cop. 
trol of crown and root diseases of 
strawberries. They are often very 
serious and may cause serious injury 
which is not recognized as due to dig. 
ease. They may even be the most ip. 
portant of all strawberry diseases, 

One further group of diseases of the 
strawberry should be mentioned—the 
virus or mosaic diseases, which are 
spread by aphis or plant lice. They 
are characterized by more or less yel. 
lowing of the foliage. As the disease 
is in all parts of the plants, new stocks 
of clean plants should replace those 

. found to be diseased. In some af. 
fected plants the green chlorophyll of 
the leaves, which is necessary in the 
manufacture of the plant foods, igs de. 
creased in amount or destroyed, and 








the fruit is not serious. 
worms are rarely found 
berries. 
seeds off, and the tarnished plant bug 
punctures the fruit, causing it to be 


To the left a fruit cluster of the Rockhill, to the right a cluster of the Progressive. 
Progressive has been the leading variety of the everbearing strawberry. 
hill, however, surpasses it in size and quality and may replace it 


other points it is the aphids, at still 
others the white grubs or red spider, 
and in Oregon and Washington the 
root weevil. 


In general, direct insect injury to 
Larvae or 
in straw- 
Beetles sometimes eat the 


affected plants are not as productive 
and produce poorer flavored fruit than 
they otherwise would. 
MODERN STRAW3ERRY 

in BREEDERS 

The outstanding developments of re 
cent years in the strawberry which 
have or will affect commercial growers 
are the fruit disease studies of Ste 
vens and the men associated with him, 
which have already been mentioned, 
and the breeding work of A. F. Etter of 
California, Dr. C. C. Georgeson of 
Alaska, A. B. Howard & Son of Massa- 
chusetts, and Harlow Rockhill of Iowa, 


The 
The Rock- 


mon in strawberry fields even 
southern Michigan, and Prof. Davis, 
the small fruit specialist of the Can- 
adian government, has told of their 
living over winger out-of-doors at Ot- 
tawa, Canada. 


Diseases 


Diseases affect the strawberry in 
bud, fruit, leaf, crown and root. Where 








Etter and Georgeson 

A. F. Etter and C. C. Georgeson, 
working separately on the Pacific 
Coast, have seen the necessity and 
desirability of using selections of wild 
strawberries in their breeding work 
to secure—varieties of value for their 
special conditions. They have used 
the beach strawberry, which grows 
only along-the shore of the Pacific and 


flavors and .ether characteristics of 
value to the future strawberry. Some 
of their hybrids are wonderfully sweef; 
others ‘extremely firm with a meaty 
crisp texture nearer that of the peach 
and different from all varieties former- 
ly known to the American people. 
Georgeson, the director of the Alas- 
kan experiment station, has used also 
a very hardy species of berry native-to 
the interior of Alaska and has now it- 
troduced hybrids of it which furnish 
large, fine-flavored fruits for the er 
treme climatic conditions of Alaska. 
Etter, a private breeder, has also used 
“other species, but his most interesting 








Two typical flower clusters of Etter 121 on sandy soils at Glenn Dale, Md. All flowers 
At this point not one flower in 50 set frmit in 1924 and 1925. 
where the variety is grown on clay soils, it was reported as the most productive 


are sterile. 


variety for several years 


come hard. The blossoms and buds 
are often badly injured by the weevil, 
which lays its egg in a bud and then 
cuts the stem just below the bud, thus 
reducing the crop. The leaves may be 
injured by leaf-rollers, 
beetles, flea beetles and red spiders. 
The red spider is a sucking insect, 
while the others are chewing insects, 
eating holes in the leaves. 


slugs, leaf 


The roots are damaged or destroy- 


ed by the white grubs, especially in 
regions ‘with grass lands, by the root 
weevil in Washington and Oregon and 
by the crown borer and other insects 
that feed on the roots of plants, and 
the root aphis, which suck the sap 
from the roots. Nematodes or nemas 
live in the roots and interfere with 


new sorts, valuable certainly to breed- 
ers, are his crosses with the beach 
strawberry. When other breeders, 
who are using Etter’s varieties in their 
work, secure sorts adapted to the East, 
we will have varieties of far finer 
flavor than the sorts now grown. One 
of Etter’s varieties, called Etter 121, 
has become the outstanding canning 
variety of the Pacific Northwest for 
clay soils. It is not adapted to the 
East and is unproductive outside the 
Pacific states. 
gretted that none of Etter’s 
Georgeson’s sorts has proved adapted 
to the regions east of the Rocky 
Mountains. 
Rockhill and the Howards 

Rockhill and the Howards deserve 
recognition especially for the stal- 
dards of disease resistance which they 
have set in the new varieties they 
have originated and introduced. 

{Concluded on page 26) 


In Oregon, 


the foliage is very rank, especially in 
cooler regions of the country, the fun- 
gus causing “gray-mold” of the fruit 
may rot the buds, flowers, and young 
and ripening fruit. The “leather rot” 
affects green or ripe berries and 
causes a bitter taste to even slightly 
rotted fruit. It is most common after 
rainy periods in warm weather, and in 
some years more than a fourth of the 
crop has been destroyed by it in parts 
of Arkansas and Tennessee. Another 
serious rot of the fruit is called “leak” 
because the fungus causing the dis- 
ease breaks down the cell structure, 
allowing the juice to leak out. Dr. 
Neil Stevens and his associates of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture have been leaders in the study of 


these diseases in recent years. As the 
diseases are most abundant during wet 
weather, they emphasize the impor. 
tance of well-drained fields, freedom ¢ 
fields from weeds, the picking and rp, 
moval of culls from the fields, mulch. 
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yposed Law Would Affect 
Fruit Trade- Marks 


By John J. Riley 


BARINGS before the Committee 
on Patents of the House of Rep- 
sentatives Were recently held in 
washington on the proposed new 
raiemark registration statute intro- 
need in Congress a few months ago 
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fields, mulch. Iypnd Known as H. R. 6248. While no 
1e day while Mampne appeared before the committee as 
eful handling representative of the fruit growers 
loading, nd packers of the country, the bill is 
ie leaves are pf much importance to those co-opera- 
ey been regu. ive associations and independent 
it, scorch ang pwers Who ship their products un- 
OMMOn or at mer special brands or trade-marks be- 


guse of the changes its enactment 





recogni i 
8 as y al ould make in the present law. 
ore and more two of the provisions of the pend- 
ing originat. qos bill that should prove of particular 





mportance to fruit and vegetable 
iademark users are those sections 
jesigned to enable them to be more 
stain that the marks they select for 
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S due to dis. This would be dgne by an examina- 
the most im. tion of applications for registration, 
diseases, which would be allowed to be filed be- 
se€ases of the ore the. mark was actually used on 
ntioned—the goods, and comparison with the other 
» which are marks on file in the Patent Office. At 


lice. They JMgpresent this can be done only with 
or less yel- parks that have been actually used. 
the disease Ifthe proposed mark did not conflict 
, hew stocks faggwith other registered marks used on 
place those fmit or similar commodities, it would 
In some af- then be published for opposition as 
lorophyll of wed marks are under the present 
ssary in the hw. If no opposition to its use was 
foods, is de- made within the prescribed time by 
troyed, and other trade-mark users who believed 
; productive fgggtiey would be damaged by it, the ap- 
d fruit than pliant would have six months with- 
jn which to submit proof that he had 
ERRY actully used the mark upon his 
gods. After filing this proof, his 
mark would be entered on the reg- 
ments of re ister. 
erry which The second provision induces and 
‘ial growers MiB wovides for the deposit (not registra- 
lies of Ste- [iMtion) in the Patent Office of all marks 
d with him, wed in interstate and foreign com- 
mentioned, merce, with a small fee, without the 
- F. Etterot ifyual examination as to priority of 
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Georgeson, oly technical trade-marks, but sym- 
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ons of wild Hying any commodity or business. 

ding work The primary purpose of this indis- 
e for their timinate deposit of brands and sym- 
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ich grows wurse, to provide as nearly complete 
Pacific and file of them as possible for consulta- 
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’ native to times the usual fee when he applies 
as now in- for formal registration. 

h furnish A feature of the proposed law 
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Public Buys 18 Million Dollars’ Worth of 
Priced Lighter Six, Chrysler “60” 
in First Sixty Days 


In the first sixty days following its 
introduction an enthusiastic motor- 
ing public has paid more than 
eighteen millions of dollars for the 
newest Chrysler, the new lighter 


six, Chrysler “60”, “5. 


Unfilled orders for many niilitons 
more are being rapidly met by vastly 


expanded production facilities. | 


This overwhelming success was 
inevitable for never before in the 
lower-priced six-cylinder field has 
the public been offered such compel- 
ling value as the new Chrysler “60”, 


In no other car approximating 
these low prices can you match the 
combination of these noteworthy 
features — 


Sixty miles, and more, per hour; 
unprecedented acceleration; ex- 
traordinary gas economy, easily 
exceeding 22 miles to the gallon; 
the striking beauty of Chrysler 
dynamic symmetry— 


Astonishing riding ease and road- 


ability; the safety of Chrysler four- 
wheel hydraulic brakes; oil-filter 
and air-cleaner; full pressure lubri- 
cation; 7-bearing crankshaft; im- 
pulse’ neutzalizers; road levelizers 


- frénit and rear; roomy and luxur- 


ious bodies, | 


Unit for unit, in the new lighter 
six, Chrysler “60” you have the 
same standardized quality which 
has given such dominance to the 
famous Chrysler “70” and to the 
superfine Chrysler Imperial “80” 
in their respective price groups—in 
engineering design, in materials, in 
craftsmanship, in rigidity of test and 
inspection, and in all characteristics 
of dependability and long life. 


Your nearest Chrysler dealer iseager 
to demonstrate these superiorities. 


See the new lighter six, Chrysler 
“60”, Drive it. Convince yourself 
that nowhere will you find another 
six approximating it in price that 
can compare with this newest 
Chrysler achievement, 


Chrysler Model Numbers Mean Miles Per Hour 
CHRYSLER “60”-—Touring Car, $1075; Roadster, $1145; 
Club Coupe, $1165; Coach, $1195; Sedan, $1295. 


Ask about Chrysler’s attractive time-payment terms. More 
than 4700 Chrysler dealers assure superior Chrysler service 


everywhere. 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


CHRYSLERg ‘60 
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SERVICE 


The service rendered 
by Ford cars and 
trucks and Fordson 
Tractors is well 
matched by the ser- 
vice of dependable 
Champion Spark 
Plugs, which have 
been standard Ford 
equipment for 15 
years. Dependable 
Champions render 
better service for a 
longer time but to 
insure continued 
maximum power 
and speed in Ford 
engines be sure that 
you install a full set 
of Champions at 
least once a year. 

All Champion Spark Plugs 

meteedranoee Yn 

ite insulators and special 

analysis electrodes. There is 

a type suitable for every 


car, tractor and stationary 
engine. 





Champion X 
exclusively for 


Fords — packed 
in the Red Box 


60° 


Each 


CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
Toledo. Ohio 


: at i 
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Propagating Blackberries 


Editor, AMERICAN FrRuIT GROWER MAGA- 
ZINE: I want to grow some blackberry 
plants for setting a new _patch. Please 
tell me the best method,—W. E. K., Penn- 
sylvania. 

NSWER: Blackberries, dewber- 

ries and red raspberries can be 
propagated very nicely from _ root 
suckers. The shoots which spring up 
from the roots at intervals can be dug 
up with a portion of roet attached and 
used to set new patches. This work 
is best done in the early spring. 

Another way to propagate’ these 
plants is to plow or dig up the roots 
in the fall. They should be cut in 
pieces three or four inches long, tied 
in small bundles and buried in moist 
sand or earth in a well drained place 
that is protected from extremely se- 
vere cold. In the spring plant the 
root cuttings about eight to 10 inches 
apart in rows three or four feet apart, 
packing the ground tightly over them. 
They will take root and develop 
sprouts readily. If such roots are 
planted early in rich ground and if 
they are cultivated thoroughly, they 
will develop excellent plants in one 
season. Such plants are easier to 
handle and usually give better stands 
than sucker plants taken from old 
patches. The plants sold by nurseries 
are usually propagated in this way. 





Rejuvenating Diseased 
Pear Trees 


Editor, AMERICAN FruiT GROWER MaGa- 
ZINE: Some of the branches on my young 
pear trees died last summer. What is the 
cause of this, and what treatment should 
I apply to prevent further damage of this 
kind and. to, brine the trees back into 
heaith, if; possiilé?=.T. M., Illinois. 


“ NSWER:" There are many diseases 
which. hight eause branches to 


| die on 4 pear tree. The disease which 
} is ‘most often the cause is_ bacterial 


blight.. This, disease starts by caus- 
ing the fip ends of ‘the branches tc 
dis. : Graduaily the disease works its 
way down the limbs and finally it 
may kill entire limbs and even the 
tree itself. 

The best way to treat trees infected 

in this manner is to prune off all of 
the branches and twigs which are 
badly infected. In all probability you 
will find a considerable number of 
cankers on the trunk and branches. 
It is in these places that the bacteria 
or spores of the disease multiply, and, 
spreading from such places, they are 
continuously infecting new and 
healthy wood. Such cankers should 
be carefully trimmed out until appar- 
ently healthy tissue is reached. Such 
wounds should then be painted with 
a good antiseptic solution. A good 
solution is made by dissolving one 
tablet of bichloride of mercury in 
a pint of water and a tablet of 
cyanide of mercury in another 
pint of water. The two solutions 
should then be poured together and 
stored in a glass jar. Apply the ma- 
terial with a swab or brush. 
Such trees will usually be weak. In 
addition to giving the above treat- 
ment; it is a good thing to cultivate 
the ground and apply a good coating 
of manure or nitrate of soda in the 
spring. Furthermore, a.good spraying 
schedule should be practiced so that 
insects and diseases will be reduced 
to a minimum. 





Preserving Cider 


Editor, AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGA- 
ZINE: What can I put in cider to preserve 
it? What are the legal requirements in re- 
ard to the use of preservative materials? 
s there any other way I can keep cider 
from spoiling than by adding a preserva- 
tive?—L. K. B., Kansas. 
ANSWER: Various chemical ma- 
terials may be used to hinder fer- 
mentation. Among these are salicyl- 
ic acid,.formic acid, benzoic acid, 
boric acid, sulphurous acid and 
others. However, benzoate of soda is 





the only one of these materials per- 


mitted by law to be used in fruit 
juices-that are to be offered for sale. 
The benzoate of soda must be used 
in an amount not to exceed one-tenth 
of one per cent. The presence of 
the preservative and the amount used 
must be indicated on the label used 
in connection with the sale of the 
product. 

You should understand, however, 
that even benzoate of soda in the 
amount mentioned will not absolute- 
ly prevent the fermentation of fruit 
juices which are exposed to the air. 
The benzoate will aid in hindering 
fermentation, but it will not absolute- 
ly prevent it when conditions are fa- 
vorable for fermentation. 

You can preserve cider and other 
fruit juices satisfactorily without the 
use of any chemical preservative at 
all. Simply heat the juice to 175 de- 
grees Fahrenheit and keep it at that 
temperature for 15 minutes. Follow- 
ing this, seal the juices in containers 
which have been thoroughly steril- 
ized, taking care to prevent entrance 
of germs as far as possible during 
the sealing process. Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin 1264, which may be obtained from 
the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., will give more detailed 
information on the subject. 





Control of Tent 
Caterpillars 


Editor, AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGA- 
ZINE: Will you kindly tell me what I can 
do to completely wipe out nests of the ap- 
ple tree caterpillar. I _am situated in 
the heart of the Hudson Valley fruit grow- 
ing district and think something ought to 
be done in this state this year to elim- 
inate these. , 

Would appreciate any information you 
can give, also what will kill these cater- 

illars. I have tried burning the nests 
ut find they spin again somewhere else. 
—H. W. B., New York. 
NSWER: You should not have a 
great deal of trouble in con- 
trolling tent caterpillars if you spray 
well for the codling moth and curculio. 
The young larvae which appear early 
in the season are rather easily 
poisoned by arsenate of lead. 

It is always a good thing in the 
winter when pruning to keep on the 
lookout for the rings of eggs on the 
branches which are rather conspicu- 
ous. 

After the nests have been formed, 
the insect is not so easy to control. 
You can burn these nests, but there 
is always danger of injuring the tree. 
Furthermore, such injury often allows 
cankers to develop which may prove 
damaging. If you have only a few 
nests, you can destroy the insects in 
these by rubbing the nests with the 
hands. You can also cut off the nests 
when they are attached to small 
branches, allowing them to drop into 
baskets. 


Apple Cedar Rust and 
Little Peach 


Editor, AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGA- 
ZINE: Enclosed find an apple leaf. Can 
you tell me what is the matter with it? 
These blotches occur on the leaves of my 
apple trees until the trees die. Please 
tell me what to do for this disease, for 
I do not want to lose my orchard. 

Also, my peach trees bloom well and 
put on a heavy crop of peaches, but by the 
time the peaches are about one-half 
grown they begin to rot and then dry up. 
They decrease in size until they are about 
the size of marbles, and they stay on the 
trees until spring. When these trees are 
cut down, they have a spongy rot on the 
inside and often only a thin layer of wood 
on the outer rim of the stump. Any 
sprouts that come from these stumps bear 
fruit of the same as the tree. This rot 
has practically ruined my peach orchard. 
Please tell me the cause and a reliable 
remedy.—T. C..W., Alabama. 


NSWER: The apple leaf which 

you sent was infected with the 
apple cedar rust fungus. This disease 
is very common and quite destructive 
in sections in which cedar trees are 
prevalent. You can keep the disease 
fairly well under control by spraying 
frequently with lime-sulphur solution 


or Bordeaux mixture, but you will 


never obtain complete control of the 
disease as long as the cedar trees are 
growing in your neighborhood. 
disease has two stages. One of thegg 
lives on the apple and the other liyg 
on the cedar. If the cedar trees wor 
cut out, the disease would be unable 
to cqgmplete one of its stages anq it 
would thus die out. Likewise, jf all 
of the apple trees were destroyed, 
including wild crabs, the diseagg 
would pass out. 

In some sections of the country 
notably in Virginia and West Virginia, 
cedar trees have been destroyed jy 
whole counties. This has resulted jp 
virtual destruction of the disease, 

In regard to the peach disease, | 
cannot be certain as to which one js 
causing your trouble. However, you 
careful description of the same ing. 
cates that it may be the disease 
known as “little peach.” The cangg 
of this disease is unknown, Ng 
fungous organism has as yet bee 
found responsible for its occurrence, 
When it attacks peach trees the fruit 
remains small, as you have described, 
and it ripens about 10 days later thay 
the normal fruit. Furthermore, the 
fruits hang on throughout the summer 
and even through the following winter 
to a large extent. The fruits haveg 
bitter flavor and the interiors are of 
a spongy nature. The disease ig 
spread from tree to tree, and it canbe 
distributed also by budding and graft. 
ing diseased propagating material 
onto healthy stocks. It appears, 
therefore, that some organism or 
enzyme must be responsible for the 
disease. 

There are no records which show 
that trees infected with this diseage 
have ever been cured. Spraying 
seems to be of no value. The only 
thing that seems to do any good is to 
remove and burn the diseased treeg 

In view of the importance of this 
matter, and in view of the expense 
you have gone to in growing your or 
chard, I think you ought to obtain 
the opinion of your state authorities 
before you destroy your orchard. | 
suggest that you write to Prof. CL 
Isbell, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Ala., and ask him about this 
matter. If the disease is a new one 
in your state, he will no doubt be glad 
to know of it.. Perhaps he can visit 
your place some time when he is i 
your vicinity and examine the trees at 
first hand. I urge that you consult 
Prof. Isbell before you take any steps 
to destroy your trees. 





Rhubarb Between Grapes 


Editor, AMERICAN Fruit GROWER Maga- 
ZINE: Will it rob grapes that are planted 
rather close together to have rhu 
planted between them in the rows?—@ 
L. F., Illinois. 

NSWER: I think it will do 20 

harm. to plant rhubarb betweet 
your grape rows. The grapes are eight 
to 10 feet apart, I presume. Of course, 
it is true that the rhubarb will take 
some fertility and some moisture from 
the soil, and in this way it will com- 
pete with the grapes. However, if 
you keep your land well fertilized and 
if you practice thorough cultivation, 
these should offset the disadvantages. 
I think it will do no harm to grow 
rhubarb between your grapes as long 
as the rhubarb will grow successfully 
there, provided, of course, you keep 
the ground well cultivated and fertt 
lized. 





Little Johnny was seeking inform#) 
tion from his father. 

“Father,” he asked, “freight is goods, 
that are sent by water or land, isnt 
it?” 

“That’s right, son.” 

Well, then, why is it that the 


freight that goes by ship is called & 


cargo, and when it goes by car it 
called a shipment?’ 

And then Johnny wondered why 
father put on his hat and sauntered 
outside to get the air.—Staley Journdh 
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for August, 1926 


summer Meetings of Hor- 
ticultural Societies 


elaware.—The Peninsula Horticul- 
tural Society (of Delaware) will hold 
its summer meeting at Berlin, Md., on 
july 30, at the nursery of J. G. Har- 
rison, Wesley Webb, secretary, Dover, 


Del orgia.—The Georgia State Horti- 
cultural Society will hold a three-day 
meeting on August 24, 25 and 26 at 
Cornelia. H. M. McKay, secretary, 
Athens. ' 
IMinois—The Illinois State Horti- 
cultural Society will hold its summer 
meeting and tour at Hillview on July 
9 and 30. This meeting and tour 
will include the A. L. McClay plant- 
ings and Smith & Thomas orchards. 
f. W. Day, secretary, Centralia. 
Indiana.—The Indiana Horticultural 
gociety will hold its summer meeting 
in Knox county on August 10 and 11. 
The Knox County Horticultural So- 
tiety will co-operate with the Indiana 
Horticultural Society. Monroe Mc- 
Cown, secretary, Lafayette. 
Maine—The Maine State Pomologi- 
tal Society will hold three summer 
feld meetings, as follows: 


August 24: Highmoor Farm, Mon- 
mouth, 

August 25: Wentworth Orchards, 
Skowhegan. 

August 26: Lee Orchards, Sanger- 


ville. 

E. L. White, secretary, Bowdoinham. 

Maryland.—The Maryland Horticul- 
tural Society will hold its summer 
meeting in Berlin, Md., on July 30. 
¢.R. Cainbey, secretary, Silver Spring. 

Massachusetts.—The Massachusetts 
Fruit Growers’ Association will hold 
four summer field meetings, as fol- 
lows: 

August 2: Essex county, Ipswich, 
at the orchard of Dr. Goodale and a 
visit to the Turner Hill Farm. 

August 3: Plymouth-Norfolk-Bristol 
counties at the orchards of Walter 
Sampson and T. S. Nelson in Lakeville. 

August 5: Middlesex county, Box- 
boro‘Stow-Hudson section. 

August 21: Hampshire-Franklin- 
Hampden counties at Charles Gould’s 
Hillside Orchard in Haydenville. 

William R. Cole, secretary, Amherst. 
New Jersey—The New Jersey State 
Horticultural Society will hold its sum- 
mer meeting on August 10 at the Lo- 
cust Grove Farm, Westville,.owned by 
Henry W. Leeds. H. H. Albertson, 
secretary, Burlington. 

New York.—The "New York State 
Horticultural Society will hold its 
summer meeting at the Sodus Fruit 
Farm, Sodus, on August 18. 

The eastern summer meeting of the 
society will be held at the home of 

ident E. W. Mitchell, Stuyvesant 
Falls, on August 13. 

‘Roy P. McPherson, secretary, LeRoy. 
‘North Dakota.—The North Dakota 
State Horticultural Society will hold 
ope meeting on September 2 

d 3 at Fargo. Meeting includes a 
Program of papers, a banquet and a 
tour of the horticultural grounds at 
the North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege and neighboring field plots. A. F. 
Yeager, secretary, Fargo. 

Ohio.—T1é@ Ohio State Horticultural 
Society will hold summer meetings as 
follows: 

Southern Ohio summer meeting at 
orchards of L. B. Yaple, Chillicothe, 
August 6. 

Northern Ohio summer meeting at 
orchards of W. T. Mann, Geneva, Au- 
gust 13. 

Northern Ohio grape growers’ meet- 
ing at Vermilion, August 12. 

F. H. Beach, secretary, Columbus: 
potichoma.—The Oklahoma State 

orticultural Society will hold its 
summer meeting on August 14 at the 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College, Stillwater. Address George 
bo Cochran, Head Department of Hor- 
aapere and Forestry, Oklahoma Ag- 
cultural and Mechanical College, 
tillwater. a 
an ete Island.—The annual show of 
é Rhode Island Fruit Growers’ As- 
Sociation will be held with the other 
state horticultural and agricultural so- 
ies under the name of: the Rhode 


a State Fair on September 10, 11 


12, at the Rocky Point Grounds. 











What will your car be worth then? 
«« Or in 4vo years?-- Or in five? 


Important questions, these— but they create no 
worry, no uncertainty for the owner of a Dodge 
Brothers Motor Car. 


90 per cent of the 1,600,000 Dodge Brothers 
Motor Cars still in service — 


Owners enjoying six, eight and even ten years 


of faithful performance! 


six figures a common occurrence — 
Depreciation costs so low you seek in vain for a 


parallel— 
Resale values unusually high, yet an eager mar- 
ket to absorb them— 


Upkeep costs so nominal that it would be diff- 
cult to find records to match them — 


A greater percentage of costly Chrome Vana- 
dium Steel and drop forgings than in any other 
car in the world, regardless of price— 


Mileage running into 


In a word—Long Life—a phrase internationally 
associated with Dodge Brothers name. 


Touring Car $795— Coupe $845 — Sedan $895 


f. o. b. Detroit 


Dovpce Brotners Inc DEetroair 


Donvcse BrotTrears (Canana) Limireno 
TORONTO ONTARIO 


Dooce BROTHERS 
MOTOR CARS 





Richard M. Bowen, secretary, Ap- 


ponaug. 

Wisconsin.—The Wisconsin State 
Horticultural Society will hold its 
summer meeting in Oshkosh on Au- 
gust 11 and 12, F. Cranefield, secre- 
tary, Madison. 





The thirty-first annual convention of 
the International Apple Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Hotel Stat- 
ler, Buffalo, N. Y., on August 10 to 13. 
R. G. Phillips, secretary, 1108 Mer- 
cantile Building, Rochester, N. Y. 





The eighth annual Farmers’ Week 
and first annual State 4-H Club Short 
Course will be held on August 3 to 6 
at the College of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 


Publications of Interest to 
Fruit Growers 


HE FOLLOWING are some of the 

publications of interest to fruit 
growers that were received during the 
past month. Distribution of some of 
them may be limited to the state in 
which published, but we believe that 
in most cases growers can secure 
copies free of charge by addressing a 
request to the institute publishing 
them. 

Directions for Grading and Packing 
Illinois Peaches, by J. W. Lloyd. Cir- 
cular 310, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Urbana, Il. 

Canning Vegetables and Fruits for 
Winter, by Marie C. Doermann. Ex- 


tension Bulletin 56, New Jersey State 
College of Agriculture, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J 

The Eastern Tent Caterpillar, by 
Clyde C. Hamilton. Circular 188, Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Stations, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 


A Septic Tank, by E. R. Gross. Ex- 
tension Bulletin 52, New Jersey State 
College of Agriculture, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 

Special Circular of Information for 
Spraying for the Season of 1926. Cir- 
cular 198, Agricultural Experiment 
Stations, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Root and Crown Injury of Apple 
Trees, by H. E. Thomas. Bulletin 448, 
Cornell University Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Rambles of a Horticulturist 


Yakima, Wash., on July 3, just 

at the close of the Northwestern 
Fruit Inspection Tour conducted by 
Society. 
All but a few members of the party 
this 
afternoon by bus, from whence they 
will start back toward the East this 
evening, stopping at Spokane, Wash., 
and at Glacier National Park. A few 
members of the party, including the 
will return by other routes 
The tour has been a grand success. 
Great credit is due to President Paul 
Stark and the members of the execu- 
tive board for planning this tour. 
the 
growers of the Northwest, on the one 
hand, and of the East and Middle 
West, on the other, to exchange ideas 
and viewpoints with each other, but 
they have laid the foundation for a 
better understanding between the two 
which, properly 
followed up, will pave the way in time 
for a solution of some of the big 
problems affecting the fruit industry. 
is due Ralph W. 
Rees, chairman of the committee on 
who worked out the 
details of the trip and who was re- 
sponsible for the smooth operation of 
affairs which prevailed at all times. 
the 
members of the party presented Ralph 
with a leather carrying bag, made in 


"TL vu article is being written at 


the American Pomological 


to Wenatchee 


are returning 


writer, 


They have not only enabled 


groups of growers, 


Especial credit 


arrangements, 


In token of their appreciation, 


his home town of Dallas, Ore. 


Northwestern People Deserve Credit 
shamefully 
neglect his duty if he failed to give 
due credit to the good people of the 
Northwest for the part they played in 


The writer would . 


making the tour a success. Cham- 
bers of Commerce, Rotary Clubs, 
iwanis Clubs, co-operative associa- 
tions, horticultural societies, farm 


bureaus, colleges and experiment sta- 
tions: and many other organizations 
place. 
Members of these organizations met 
us at our various stopping places and 
not only welcomed us, but fed us and 
took us about 
their country in their automobiles. In 
fact, the northwestern people worked 
so energetically in providing for us 
that we were kept practically worn 
It is a tired lot of 


all occupied an _ important 


entertained us and 


out all the time. 
people who are returning to the East 
this evening. 

The northwestern women deserve 


credit also, as well as the men, for it 


was they who took a decided part in 
providing entertainment and nourish- 
ment in many places. 

This story is not intended as a 
complete account of the tour. Such 
an account would require a great deal 
of space. It will be the object in 
this article to present only a general 
account of the trip as a whole. In 
later issues, articles will be presented 
which will describe in greater detail 
the various sections visited. 


The Boise District 


There were 66 people in the visit- 
ing party, and they represented 17 
eastern and middle western states. 
Starting from Chicago on June 21, we 
arrived at Boise, Idaho, on the after- 
noon of June 23. 

The Boise Chamber of Commerce 
immediately took us in charge. They 
whisked us up through the Boise 
Valley for 22 miles to the Arrowrack 
Dam, which impounds the water that 
gives life to this entire valley. The 
dam is 360 feet high and makes a 
lake 18 miles long. Ordinarily, it will 
hold back enough water for the entire 
season, but last winter, due to a sub- 
normal snowfall-in the mountains, 
the reservoir was not filled. There is 
some fear among the growers that the 
supply may not be sufficient. After 
this trip, the Chamber of Commerce 
served a fine dinner, at which 
speeches were made by Governor 
Charles C. Morris and other dis- 
tinguished persons. Most of the 
party then took a swim in the large 
natatorium in Boise. 

On June 24, visits were made to 


American Fr 


By C. E. Darst 


many orchards in the 


and Ontario in Oregon. 


the principal fruits grown. 


grown; 


diversified. The rainfall 


vicinity of 
Boise, Emmett and Payette in Idaho, 
Apples, 
Italian prunes and sweet cherries are 
A rather 
wide variety of farm crops is also 
thus the agriculture is quite 
around 





plants, which are said to be giving 
excellent satisfaction. 
The Hood River Section 
Boarding the sleepers on the even- 
ing of June 24, the party reached 
Hood River, Ore., in the late after- 
noon of June 25. The apple section 


J. RK. Fields of Emmett, Idaho, and a crate of the wonderful Lambert cherries avhich 


he grew 


Boise is only about 14 inches a year, 
and irrigation is necessary for all 
crops in both the Boise and the Snake 
River valleys, which join each other 
a short distance below Boise. The 
apple crop is expected to be 10 to 15 
per cent below the. five-year average 
this year. The orchards appear to be 
in good condition, allowing for some 
damage resulting from the severe 
winter of 1923-24, when the tempera- 
ture fell to 35 degrees below zero. 
Of especial interest to the visitors 


was the large number of air storage 


this year 


around Hood River is one of the most 
famous in the United States. The 
rainfall is small and irrigation is 
necessary for all crops. This, how- 
ever, is not regarded as a disadvan- 
tage, for by means of irrigation, the 
water supply can be controlled at will. 
Apples are the chief. fruit crop 
grown, although some pears and 
cherries are also produced. The or- 
chards are proving successful and 
are in a high state of cultivation. An 
excellent crop is in prospect. The 
Apple Growers’ Association of Hood 





Eastern fruit growers inspecting an apple orchard at Hood Kiver, 
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River controls about 75 per cent at 
the production and no doubt has p 
an important factor in the building 
up of the industry at this point. 

Continuing west down the beautify 
Columbia Valley, the _ party Next 
stopped at Portland, located in north. 
western Oregon. The Agricultura 
Committee of the Portland Chambe 
of Commerce, of which Kenneth 
Miller is secretary, made arrange. 
ments for our entertainment jp this 
section. The morning of June 27 wag 
spent in visiting orchards and berry 
plantations in Clark county, Was). 
ington, just across’. the Columbia 
River north of Portland. This county 
grows more prunes than the remaip. 
der of Washington combined. It ajsy 
grows large quantities of swe 
cherries, English walnuts, cane fruits 
and strawberries. The small fruits 
are largely preserved by freezing ip 
barrels. In Portland, 25,000 barrels 
of small, fruits from the adjacent 
territory were preserved in that map. 
ner this season. 

The afternoon of June 27 was spent 
in visiting the fruit sections around 
Hillsboro and Forest Grove, which are 
west of Portland. The visit to the 
walnut grove of Ferd Groner 3 
Scholls, Ore., was particularly inter. 
esting. Mr. Groner is regarded as 
one of the best walnut growers of the 
Northwest. The largest canning 
plant in the Northwest, owned by the 
Ray-Maling Company, Inc., was visit. 
ed. A new sizing machine developed 
by Hartrampf Brothers, Hillsboro, 
Ore., was examined with interest, 


The Willamette Valley 

On Monday, June 28, a special train 
took us south into the Willamette 
Valley, going by one line and return. 
ing by another. Stops were made at 
Springbrook,- Dundee, McMinnville 
Dallas, Salem and Hubbard. The 
folks at Dallas and Hubbard served 
us excellent meals. At each point, 
the local people took us in autos to 
the orchards and other points of in 
terest. This is a wonderful - valley, 
There is ample rainfall and no irriga 
tion is necessary. The valley pro 
duces more fruit than any other sec 
tion of Oregon. It is the principal 
prune and walnut section of the 
Northwest. There are prune drying 
plants in the valley with a capacity of 
60,000,000 pounds of dried prunes 
(180,000,000 pounds fresh). The 
North Pacific Prune Exchange has 
nine locals distributed over the valley 
and is the principal factor in the 
handling of this crop. The walnut 
industry is growing rapidly. The cane 
fruit industry is a large one. There 
are numerous canning plants in the 
valley. 


The Berry Section at Puyallup 

Proceeding north from Portland we 
next stopped at Tacoma. One day 
was spent in attending a meeting of 
horticulturists, pathologists and -ento 
mologists that was in session. Here 
the visitors were able to get the 
northwestern viewpoint on the status 
of oil sprays and the arsenic ques 
tion. The second day was spent 
looking over the wonderful cane fruit 
section of the Puyallup Valley. The 
writer has never seen raspberries 
grow so luxuriantly. Loganberries 
and Evergreen blackberries were also 
growing wonderfully. No insects or 
diseases have caused serious trouble 
thus far, and ‘practically no sprayiné 
is necessary. No irrigation is prac 
ticed, since the rainfall is ample. 
Plantations are commonly allowed to 
remain 10 years or more. 


The Wenatchee District 

After leaving Puyallup, we went 
north to Seattle and then practically 
east to Wenatchee, which is the cel 
ter-of the famous Wenatchee district. 
The district includes the Wenatchee 
Valley, which is about 35 miles long 
and from one to four miles wide, and 
several tributary valleys. The entire 


district is filled @lmost solidly with 


ys 


_ (Concluded on page 19) 
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Fruit Growing in the Southeast 
By O. F. E. Winberg 














also need attention. In nine cases out 
of 10, the orchard will be neglected 
and the farm crop taken care of. The 
result is a poor quality of fruit, and 
quantity will also be curtailed. 

If the orchard is going to yield its 
owner a fair revenue, it must be given 
proper attention. The orchard as a 
side line for commercial purposes is 
not a paying proposition. Therefore, 
before a farmer plants a commercial 
orchard, he should plan carefully what 
other crops he can grow in such a 
retation that one would not inter- 
fere with the other. While we cer- 
tainly are strong believers in diversifi- 
cation, it must not be practiced in 
such a marfher as to compel the 
farmer to neglect any crop he is grow- 
ing. 


Pecan Culture in South 
Alabama 


HE PLANTING of paper shell 
T pecans on a commercial scale in 
south Alabama dates back about 25 


rs. 

a those early days it had not been 
determined what particular varieties 
were best adapted to this region, nor 
was there sufficient experience in this 

articular branch of horticulture to 
aid those Who entered into pecan cul- 
ture commercially. 

Usually several varieties were plant- 
ed. Many of these have proved en- 
tirely unfit for this section. 

The early planters were under the 
impression that the pecan trees could 
be planted anywhere and did not need 
any particular attention. The pecan 
trees were supposed to be entirely dif- 
ferent from other orchard trees. As a 
result of such unsound theories in the 
early days of pecan planting in south 
Alabama, a large number of trees were 
set out but little or no attention was 
given them, with the result that the 
orchards have not returned the own- 
ers any remuneration. 

In recent years, however, we have 
taken the position that the pecan tree 
is no different from other fruit trees. 
It requires the application of fertilizer 
in ample quantities and of proper 
composition. It requires intensive 
cultivation, and it requires the addi- 
tion of organic matter to the ground 
by plowing under legumes. It also 
requires disease and insect control. 

We have advocated this principle 
constantly and vigorously, and we 
honestly believe that pecan culture in 
south Alabama will become an impor- 
tant part of horticultural development, 
but only for those who realize the 
necessity of doing the things set forth 
above. 

There are approximately 14,000 
acres of pecans in Baldwin and Mobile 
counties. The majority of this acre- 
age is of the paper shell varieties, 
such as Stewart, Schley, Success and 
afew others. 

The age of these trees varies from 
50 down to two years old in the or- 
chard. This represents an investment 
of approximately $1,000,000. 

If this acreage had been given all 
the attention from the time of plant- 
ing that it should have had, the actual 
investment would have been more 
than doubled. At the same time, the 
income would have been sufficient to 
compensate the owner for the money 
invested. This is particularly true in 
the older groves. 

In the early days of pecan culture, 
the belief gained ground that fertiliza- 
tion, cultivation, and disease and in- 
sect control were unnecessary in 
pecan production. This belief, we 
are sure, is being rapidly dispelled as 
4 result of the marked success which 
oe aol } by growers who 

ve used modern orchard practices. 

The rank and file of pecan growers Sawdust As a Tree Mulch 


should join in the use of such prac- By Carroll D. Bush 


tices and thus assist in putting the yy THE P. 
acific Northwest we have 
on a, of the South on a I great piles of rotting sawdust for 

at its importance justifies. which no use has ever been found, 
and in other sections of the country 





Control of Scale Insects 


URING the past winter the purple 

scale seems to have received a 
setback to such an extent that there 
is now not over two per cent-of live 
scale in evidence in any orchard. As 
a result of this condition, the orchard- 
ist may neglect to watch his Satsuma 
orchard for purple scale, thinking that 
the setback of last winter was suffi- 
cient to carry him through the present 
year. If there was one or two per 
cent of live scale during the month of 
June, there may be a heavy infesta- 
tion before the harvest time comes, 
and considerable injury to the fruit 
may result during the month of Sep- 
tember and early October. Therefore, 
the orchardist should keep his orchard 
under close observation, and if purple 
or long scale is present, he should 
lose no time in spraying with oil 
emulsion in order to protect his fruit 
from injury from this pest and also to 
keep the trees clean and healthy. 





White Fly 


P TO the month of June of the 

present year, there has been very 
little white fly present in Satsuma 
orchards. But the orchardist should 
continue his vigilance, ahd whenever 
there is evidence of the white fly he 
should spray thoroughly with oil emul- 
sion, the same as for scale insects. 
The injury caused by white fly is also 
known as “black mold.” 

When the fruit is covered with the 
fungus which follows white fly, it is 
not attractive and must be’ considered 
as culls, unfess proper facilities exist 
in the packing houses for washing the 
fruit. We maintain, however, that it 
is far better to keep the fruit clean in 
the orchard up to harvest time than 
to wash the fruit in the packing house, 
because lack of spraying will prevent 
normal development of growth the 
latter part of the growing season. 








® e there may be places where sawdust 
Fruit Production Asa Side is more easily procured than straw 
Line or other mulching for trees. Our agri- 


cultural college has issued warning 
against the use of sawdust in manure 
because it sours the ground. A neigh- 
bor trying:‘to put a bare clay field into 
.grass was able to get a good stand 
only in one spot where a small pile of 
sawdust had been worked into the 
ground. It then occurred to me that its 
value as a mulch may have been over- 
looked. . 

I have had some sawdust about a 
few trees now for two years. It is the 
only muich that I. have tried that 
keeps the grass and weeds complete- 


OR THE past 20 years, we have 
closely studied the fruit produc- 
tion of the Southeast in connection 
with general farming. With few ex- 
ceptions we have found that there is 
a lack of co-ordination in the various 
Operations. This may be the 
no of the grower having insuffi- 
ent help or of weather conditions 
Prevailing in the spring. 
It has been the writer’s experience 
the production of citrus fruits that 














































Horses 
Were 


Never Bought 
by the Pound: 


A low price, in itself, never sold a horse to a farmer. 
Condition, size, strength and age were considered 
before price. In a sentence—working ability and 


length of life. 


A low price, in itself, does not sell a motor truck to 
the modern farmer, because such buyers keenly 
realize that a commercial vehicle should be bought— 


According to the number of working miles contained in it! 


Price per truck means nothing. Price per capacity 
rating means nothing. Price per mile of service means 
EVERYTHING! 


Because the Speed Wagon has extreme power, 
strength and edness, it contains so many more 
miles of conven tals lower price trucks that its cost 
per mile is far less. Every good “horse-trader” will 
understand that. 
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REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY © Gasing, “Michiaan Yi 











ly smothered out. Mice that will live 
in a straw mulch, and sometimes 


attention in the wa 
y of spraying and 
celtivation, the various farm crops 


stock, which sells about 10 cents per 
tree above the price of other stock. 
This spring two of the largest nurser- 
ies handling “true to name” stock ran 
short of certified trees long before the 
end of the season. 

The demand by nurserymen for the 
certification service has grown rapid- 
ly. In 1921, one nurseryman asked for 
certification and 2580 trees were 
sealed. Last year 13 nursery compa- 
nies requested the service*and 166,810 
trees were certified by Dr. Shaw and 
Mr. French. 

The certification plan has certainly 
saved fruit growers some disappoint- 
ing experiences with misnamed trees. 
In 1921 certification was refused to 
267 trees; last year the number re- 
jected was 9250. Aside from  mis- 
named trees in the nursery rows, the 
seal on each tree undoubtedly has 
prevented many instances of the mix- 
ing of varieties after the trees were 
dug. Furthermore, nurserymen are 
human. It is probable that doubtful 
blocks of trees are not submitted for 
certification Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural Review. 


girdle the little trees, cannot live in 
sawdust. It catches the moisture that 
falls but makes a good blanket to 
keep it. When cultivated into the 
soil, it keeps it loose while in other 
places the ground may be baked to 
a near brick. The hoeing is naturall 
much easier. . 

The value of sawdust as a fertilizer 
is doubtless very small. It may pos- 
sibly be harmful to trees not at home 
in an acid soil. I have tried it only 
on nut trees, but all of our fruit trees 
are at home in land newly cleared of 
conifers, and this certainly is acid 
soil. I doubt if any trees except those 
which actually prefer alkali soils 
would show any injury from the use 
of sawdust. , 





Active Demand for Certi- 
fied Trees 


Tet fruit growers have been glad 
-to pay.a premium for apple trees 
certified to be true to name is shown 
by the increasing demand for certified 
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J. & H. GOODWIN, LTp. 


Fruit Exporters 
Specialists in the Distribution of Fresh Fruits to all 
important United Kingdom and Continental Markets. 


Your Inquiry Is Invited. 
53 Park Place, 60 State St., 
NEW YORK BOSTON, MASS. 
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Here's a mighty good tire 
at a money-saving price 


UILT, brandéd and guaranteed by Kelly-Springfield. Full 

size, full ply and carefully built throughout. Not skimped 

to sell at a price; all four inch sizes are six ply as against four and 
five ply in the majority of tires in the same price class. 

For the man who wants good, moderate priced tires, Buck- 
eyes are the best tire value on the market today. 

It doesn’t pay to buy tires by mail when you can buy Buck- 
eyes from your local Kelly dealer. He can sell them to you at 
prices that will save you money—and you get your tires with- 
out waiting. 

Take a look at the Buckeye line—fabric, cord and -balloon 
cord—the next time you are near the Kelly. dealer’s store. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
250 West 57th Street New York 


BUCKEYE TIRES 


Built by Kelly-Springfield 









































e. Roofing Products 
Afford best protection obtainable from fire 
lightning and storms. Durable-rust-resisting! 
Made from APOLLO- Po. 
Bold by lending dealers, KessTonm 
py of “Better Buildings” 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa.” 
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T WAS only a few years ago that 

the word “pool” was used chiefly 
in connection with poolrooms and the 
game known by that name..Nowadays 
we speak freely of the pooling of fruits 
and other farm products. What does 
it mean? By the pooling of farm 
products, we mean the joint handling, 
shipping and selling ef products of 
the same kind and grade from various 
producers for purposes of developing 
improved marketing methods. Bach 
grower receives returns in accordance 
with the grade and quantity contrib- 
uted to the pool or pools. 

Why do we pool farm products? 
The principal object is to enable 
growers to work out better methods 
of marketing. In the case of products 
which can be graded and packed at 
central points, pooling makes it pos- 
sible to do this work chearer and bet- 
ter. The results of many co-opera- 
tives prove this. By pooling methods 
a larger volume of produce can be 
handled together. This enabjes a 
group of growers to develop brands, 
labels and slogans, and to use adver- 
tising methods that are more effective 
than when the products are handled 
in a small way. The pooling of prod- 
ucts enables the growers to develop 
better methods of distribution and to 
avoid the glutting of markets. They 
oan place their advertised products in 
more markets and keep them there 
over longer periods of time and thus 
make the products better known and 
secure better prices for them. Finally, 
by pooling their products, growers can 
employ more competent help for han- 
dling and:selling them, and they can 
use methods that would be too costly 
and impractical for an _ individual 
grower. 

The methods by which the products 
are brought together vary with dif- 
ferent crops and with the desires of 
growers in different places. Some 
crops; such as small fruits, will not 
stand much handling and cannot be 
taken to a central. point for grading. 
In such cases the association adopts 
grading rules, and each grower is sup- 
posed to follow these as carefully as 
possible. As the products are deliv- 
ered to the association, they are 
passed upon by inspectérs. The in- 
spectors grade the fruit as No. 1, No. 
2, etc., and give the growers credit 
accordingly. 

In some cases when co-operative as- 
sociations are first started, the grow- 
ers of such crops as apples and pota- 
toes prefer also to grade and pack at 
home. For such products, grading can 
be done better and cheaper at central 
points, and sooner or later the grow- 
ers learn this and deliver’ their 
ungraded fruit to the association for 
handling. 

When the association does the grad- 
ing and packing, each grower picks 
his own fruit as a rule. In some 
cases, the California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange being an example, the asso- 
ciation does the picking and the haul- 
ing. When growers do the picking, 
they haul the ungraded fruit to the 
co-operative headquarters in crates. 
It is best for the co-operative to own 
these crates. Each grower when de- 
livering fruit is given a slip showing 
the number of crates delivered, and 
he is also charged with the number 
of empty crates taken away, if any. 
His fruit is marked and kept separate 
until graded. When it is graded and 
packed, another slip is given him 
which shows the number of packages 
of each grade obtained from his de- 
livery. 

In pooling the products it is always 





the practice to make separate pools 


i 











for each var‘ety and grade. It woul 
be impractical to pool different varig 
ties and grades unless-they sold f 
exactly the same price. In the cag 
of some’ strawberry co-operative 
which often sell whole cars at so much 
per crate, a fixed margin of difference 
in price is sometimes established pe. 
tween the first and second grades, 

Another question to consider in cop. 
nection with pooling is the length 
time the pools will extend. In some 
cases each car of fruit is placed in, 
separate pool, or pools, if there js 
more than one grade in a Car. This jg 
usually not a good practice, for jf 
there should be a serious loss in the 
case of one car, this loss would fajj 
heavily on the owners of that car, 
whereas if there were a number of 
cars im the pool, the loss would be dis 
tributed among all of the cars. One 
day pools are arranged by some aggo. 
ciations. This is a good method jp 
the case of some vegetables, for with 
these the cultural methods followed 
by growers affect quality and _ eari. 
ness of maturity, and these sometimes 
affect the price materially. 

Many associations arrange the pools 
on a weekly basis or divide the season 
into two or three periods. Some of 
them run their pools for the entire 
season. The more uniform the product 

‘is as to quality, the greater is the 
tendency to arrange pools on a sea- 
sonal basis. On the other hand, with 
products which vary in quality and 
earliness of maturity, there is moreof 
a tendency to pool them on a short- 
time basis. It is best to arrange the 
pools on as long a time basis as possi. 
ble; for this method gives the associa- 
tion officials a greater latitude in mak- 
ing selling arrangements; it makes 
returns more equitable for all growers 
concerned; and it prevents quarrels 
within the association. The returns 
are made to growers as soon as a 
given pool is sold and the money is 
received by the association. In the 
case of pools extending over a long 
season, advances are made at inter- 
vals according to the proportion of the 
crop sold. 

In the case of associations which 
sell the products for the entire sec- 
tion, the question arises as to whether 
the pools should be arranged for the 
entire territory or for each commt 
nity. Theoretically one would think 
that they should be arranged for the 
entire territory served. This method 
would permit the association to work 
out the best sales plans and distribute 
the returns to the growers most equ: 
tably, proviged the products were Ur 
form throughout the territory. But the 
quality of fruits and vegetables varies 
appreciably with the soil and the 
weather of different localities. Fur 
thermore, some localities have better 
reputations on the market than others, 
and their fruit brings better prices, 
especially in the early life of a ce 
operative. When such a group of 
growers is forced to pool products 
with those of other growers and loses 
money thereby, there is usually trou 
ble. 
While there seem to be some good 
reasons, at least theoretically, for al 
ranging the pools on a sectional basis, 
in practice it works out best to ar 
range them on a local association 
basis, at least during the early life of 
an association. It is a significant fact 
that the California Fruit Growers’ Ex 
change allows its local associations to 
work out their own pooling plans. The 
parent association advises with the lo 
cals and confers with them regarding 
the time of sale, but in no other way 
does it attempt to influence the pook 
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ing methods of its locals. This prac 
tice on the part of one of the largest 
and most efficient fruit co-operatives 
of the world should have considerable 
influence with all of us. 





He PEACH and fig growers of Cal- 
ifornia have lately. reorganized 
with two corporations in the place 
of one. Of the new corporations, the 
California Peach and Fig Growers’ 
Association, Fresno, Calif., is organ- 
ized under the co-operative law passed 
by the California legislature in 1923. 
It is without capital stock and only 
producers of peaches or figs who have 
agreed to sell their crops to or through 
the corporation cap be members. 
This association owns all the com- 
mon stock of the other corporation, 
namely, the California Peach and Fig 
Growers, Inc., a capital stock corpora- 
tion organized under the laws of Dela- 
ware and authorized to do business 
in California. In particular, this cor- 
poration is authorized to manufacture, 
pack and prepare for market, peaches 
and figs. A manufacturing contract 


‘has been entered into by these cor- 


porations for the Delaware corpora- 
tion to prepare the peaches and figs 
of the co-operative for market. 





AFUBLICATION of especial interest 
has been received from South 
Africa. It is entitled, ‘‘The Co-opera- 
tive Organization of Agriculture,” and 
the author is H. Clark Powell, son of 
the late G. Harold Powell, former gen- 
eral manager of the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange. Prof. Powell is a 
member of the staff of the Transvaal 
University College. 

The bulletin summarizes the devel- 
opment of the citrus industry of South 
Africa and gives information regard- 
ing the principles of co-operative or- 
ganization. Prof. Powell draws freely 
from the experiences of his illustrious 
father, and the bulletin contains a 
great deal of information of real value 
not only to gruwers in South Africa 
but in other parts of the world. 





"THE MEMBERS of the Bowling 
Green Citrus Growers’ Association, 
Bowling Green, Fla., held a basket pic- 
nic and fish fry on the banks of the 
Peace River in connection with the 
annual meeting. This was a capital 
idea and undoubtedly will help to pro- 
mote the spirit of co-operation among 
the members. 

The members elected W. R. Minor 
as president and C. P. Zazzali as vice- 
president. .The following directors 
were elected: W. J. Davis, August Dau- 
relle and H. A. Durrance. 

During the past season, the mem- 
bers of the association received an 
average of $2.05 a field box for fruit 
on the tree. The officers and mem- 
bers expressed satisfaction over this 
favorable return and gave due credit 
to T. C. Perry, manager, for his ef- 
ficient management of the packing 
house and handling of the business 
during the year. The association is 
now out of debt and has a clean slate 
with which to enter the coming year. 





A™ THE recent annual meeting of 

the Michigan Fruit Growers, Inc., 
F. L. Granger, manager, reported that 
the Michigander trade-mark and brand 
of the organization had been passed 
upon favorably by the Copyright Bu- 
reau of the government. The brand 
can now be used by all of the 20 local 
associations of the organization in 
western Michigan. 

Considerable time was spent at the 
annual meeting in discussing advertis- 
ing methods for Michigan fruits. 
James Nicol of South Haven proposed 
that the state legislature be asked to 
appropriate funds with which to ad- 
vertise Michigan farm products, par- 
ticularly fruits. 

song following officers were elected: 

D. Buskirk, president; Amos Tuck- 
er, first vice-president; Herbert Naf- 
tiger, second vice-president; and F. L. 
Bradford, secretary-treasurer. 





into their lives. 


HE giant of the old fairy tale had seven- 

league boots with which he performed great 

deeds. William Lutz has a 3-plow McCor- 
mick-Deering Tractor. On its seat he does won- 
derful things to his farm. He handles all his old 
operations faster and easier and reaches out for 
more acres and more opportunities for money 
making. Mr. Lutz’s letter goes on to say: “I never 
knew what real farming was until I got my 
15-30 McCormick-Deering tractor. 
wonderful tractor better every day. I don’t see 
how I ever got along without it.” 

Thousands of farmers are getting a new thrill 
and a new profit out of power farming with a 
15-30 McCormick-Deering. They are finding 
more leisure in farming and putting more life 


The fall months are ahead, and that used to 
mean weeks of snail-like work behind the plow. 
While other work suffered, plowing took its toll 
of man labor and costly time. Don’t let it be that 
way this fall. Emancipate yourself with the 15-30 
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“One feels that his work amounts 


™ 
Wp? a 
/ Y 


, Poy £4, tile 


ny 


Tractor 


I like this 


to something when he plows 
fifteen acres a day.” 
WILLIAM LUTZ, 
Burley, Idaho 


Yi WV | ew 





The Wonder of the opto 


McCormick-Deering like Lutz of Idaho and 
Fred Klett of Dubuque, Ia., Louis Mott, Jr., St. 
Olaf, Ia., Fred Eisele, No. Branch, N. J., John 
Adams,Columbus, Neb., Ralph Nafziger, Hope- 
dale, Ill., and A. H. Beebee, Logan, Ia. Write 
and ask some of these men what they think of 
the 15-30 McCormick-Deering. They are de- 
lighted with this 3-plow tractor and so are 
thousands of other 15-30 owners. 

You will plow from 10to 15 acresa day with 
the McCormick-Deering, for the 3-plow tractor 
gives you control over far more power than the 
2-plow outfit—power for plowing and then for 
the long list of. belt jobs. 


Now comes the time for threshing, silo filling, shredding, 
baling, sawing, grinding, etc., etc. For all belt and drawbar 


operations McCormick-Deering tractorsare perfectlyequipped. 





Let the world-standard quality tractor help you to better, 
more profitable farming. Visit the dealer and get fully 
acquainted with the McCormick-Deering. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. ( of America 


Incorporated) Chicago, Ili. 


15-30 McCormick-Deering 





Rogueing Raspberries For 
Mosaic 


M?s4Ic is the most serious disease 
of red raspberries in New Eng- 
land. It is very common and has been 
the cause of the failure of many plan- 
tations. Infected plants have yellow- 
ish leaves with dark green, blister- 
like areas between the~ veins, giving 
the leaves a mottled appearance. The 
plants soon become stunted, with 
slender canes which are about half 


as tall as those of healthy plants and 


which produce small, seedy, insipid 
berries. Mosaic is like peach yellows 
in character, affecting every part of 
the root, stems and leaves. “Rogue- 
ing” or the removal of infected plants 
to prevent the spread of the disease is 
the only remedy known. 
Methods of Removal 

Fairly effective control has been se- 
cured in some commercial plantations 
by removing infected plants as soon 
as they appear. This plan has appar- 
ently failed in other Massachusetts 
raspberry fields and R. B. Wilcox, spe- 





cialist in charge of investigations for 


the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, has suggested a _ possible 
reason: It is necessary to remove not 
only the plants with mottled leaves 
but also the apparently healthy plants 
on either side which may have be- 
come infected too recently to show 
the presence of the disease. Further- 
more, the plants removed must be 
burned before they wither. The dis- 
ease is transmitted by aphids, which 
may leave the dry plants and return 
to the plantation. The green plants 
should be sprinkled with oil and 
burned or thrown upon a_ burning 
brush pile. 

This is radical treatment, but wita 
raspberries at 25 or 30 cents a pint, 
a crop is sufficiently valuable to be 
worth the trouble. Growers in the 
Hudson Valley find it profitable to 
raise raspberries for New England 
markets, and a few careful fruit grow- 
ers in Massachusetts find red raspber- 
ries one of their best cash crops. In 
western Massachusetts mosaic is not 
so virulent as it is on the lighter soils 
in the eastern part of the state; the 
plants are not ruined so quickly. Near- 
ly every plantation carries the. ixifec- 


tion, however, and the problem of 
control should interest every raspber- 
ry grower.—Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural Review. 





THE RAILROADS enjoyed the larg- 
est annual net income last year 
in their history. The net operating 
income of class one roads reached 
a total of $1,136,973,477 as compared 
with $986,744,996 in 1924. 

This result was secured, according 
to reports, as a result of an increase 
of six per cent in the volume of 
traffic handled and an increase of 
three per cent in gross operating rev- 
enues, coupled with an increase of 
only one-half per cent in. operating 
expenses. The greater economy of 
operation, it is claimed, made pos- 
sible an increase of more than 15 per 
cent in net income on a gain of only 
six per cent in traffic volume. 

“Ts that all the work you can do in 
an hour?” asked Sams uwew employer. 

“Well, boss,” said Sam, “I dussay I 
could do moh’—but I neveh was one 
for showin’ off.” 



































Kill Peach and Prune Borers 


Para Dichloro Benzene 
—recommended by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and State Experiment Stations. , 


Also it is an effective control for Woolly 
Apple Aphis and Grape Phylloxera. 


sk for Niagara PARA 


—~ pure Para Dichloro Benzene 


with 





TE STS~»” the Government and State Experiment 


Stations—prove that Peach and Prune Borers 
are killed by Para Dichloro Benzene. Results are far better than 
when trees are wormed, minus the expense and danger to trees 
from knife slips. Use this tried, progressive method for killing 
Woolly Apple Aphis and Grape Phylloxera, too.* 


Ask your dealer for Niagara PARA. It is Para Dichloro Benzene 
at its best, pure and effective. This strong, unadulterated Niagara 
Para enables you to rid your trees of destructive, profit-killing 


pests. Complete directions for use come with each package. - 


Send for FREE PARA folder and a copy of the 
latest Government Bulletin on the control of 


7. 
— -\ 


A Niagara | 
PARA / 


\ PARA 





borers, aphis,etc. Please give your dealer’s name. 


NIAGARA ALKALI COMPANY 
9 East 41st Street, New York City 


Braun-Knecht-Heimann-Co., San Francisco, California 
Selling Agents for California, Washington, Oregon 


*Unless this Chemical is absolutely unadulterated it is ineffective. The Niagara 
Para label insures the highest purity. 





Personnel on Pomological 


Tour 


"THE FOLLOWING persons consti- 
tuted the party which toured the 
northwestern fruit sections under the 
direction of the American Pomological 
Society, June 21 to July 9: 

Prof. M. A. Blake, New Brunswick, 
N. J.; William F. Platt, Norman E. 
Platt, Milford, Conn.; Albert I. Hall, 
Rochester, N. H.; J. Stewart Wilson, 
E. A. Hackett, Bolton, Mass.; S. Lath- 
rop Davenport, North Grafton, Mass.; 
Prof. R. A. Van Meter, Prof. William 
R. Cole, Amherst, Mass.; Herbert F. 
Bartlett, West Springfield, Mass., Dr. 
A. L. Beahan, Canandaigua, N. Y.; E. 
W. Mitchell, Stuyvesant Falls, N. Y.; 
R. W. Rees, -Rochester, N. Y.;: R. L. 
Meyer, Hudson, N. Y.; Paul Judson, 
Alfred T. Ogden, John Bross Lloyd, 
S. W. Davenport, Kinderhook, N. Y.; 
Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Clark, LaFayette, 
N. Y.; George W. Kuchler, Jr., La- 
grangeville, N. Y.; William S. Teator, 
Upper Red Hook, N. Y.; Harry W. 
Knights, Littleton, Mass.; Paul Wash- 
burn, Leominster, Mass.; A. T. Henry, 
Wallingford, Conn.; Paul Stark, Loui- 
siana, Mo.; Mr. and Mrs. E. R. Mor- 
ton, Morganfield, Ky.; C:. C. Taylor, 
Louisville, Ky.; J. G. Sanders, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; James N. Farley, Hut- 
chinson, Kans.; H. B. Tukey, Hudson, 
N. Y.; Leo A. Muckle, Lockport, N. Y.; 
R. A. Simpson, Vincennes, Ind.; Frank 
I. Odell, Cannelton, Ind.; Prof. and 
Mrs. C. L. Burkholder, Lafayette, Ind.; 
Homer Coffing, John D. Coffing, Sil- 
verwood, Ind.; Mr. and Mrs. James 
Ink, Canton, Ohio; H. M. Peck, Grand 
.Rapids, Mich.; Arthur E. Brown, 
Nathan H. Brown, Wayland, Mass.; 
William S. Perrine, Centralia, IIL; 
Charles T. Perrine, Montclair, N. J.; 
Robert Haines, Moorestown, N. J.; 
Isaac R. Stoner, North Canton, Ohio; 
Prof. J. H. Gourley, Wooster, Ohio; E. 
L. Longanecker, Canfield, Ohio; S. S. 
Connett, Faucett, Mo.; C. C. Chipman, 
Lee’s Summit, Mo.; D. E. Eicher, 
Springfield, Mo.; J.'T. Bregger, Loui- 
siana, Mo.; D. C. Webster, LaCrescent, 





Minn.; E. N. Sawyer, Concord, N. H.; 
C. E. Durst, Chicago, Ill.; Edwin Babb, 
Uniontown, Ohio; Ira Pease, Skan- 
eateles, N. Y. 


Peaches and the Peach 
Industry 


(Continued from page 7) 
for its preparation and application 
was followed in a remarkably short 
time by a rather general adoption of 
it. The significance of this fungicide 
to the peach industry was sufficiently 
great to justify listing its develop- 
ment as an event in the outstanding 
epochs in the history of the industry. 


The Control of the Peach Tree Borer 

Speaking of peach trees, William 
Prince in 1828 wrote': “There are two 
causes that have operated against the 
success of this tree (the peach), and 
which seem peculiar to it—the one is 
a worm which attacks the tree at its 
root, near the surface of the ground, 
and often totally encircles it; the 
other is a disease usually denominated 
the yellows.” 

It is thus apparent that the peach 
tree borer was recognized as one of 
the two most serious obstacles in 
peach growing at least 100 years ago. 
As a matter of fact, this insect is a 
native American pest and probably it 
began destroying peach. trees soon 
after there were peach trees here for 
it to destroy. The digging out process 
as a means of control was advised by 
Prince, as it has been by nearly every 
authority since his time. While al- 
most countless washes and mechani- 
cal protectors have been tried, some 
of them with some degree of success, 
no method devised was sufficiently ef- 
fective to eritirely displace the digging 
out method, until the effective use of 
a chemical known as paradichloroben- 
zene was demonstrated a few’ years 
ago. 





Prince, William, “A Short Treatise on 
Horticulture,” 1828, pp» 196 
(Concluded on page 24) 
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I T MAY be interesting to the Ameri- 

can fruit farmer to know that since 
a song entitled “Eat More Fruit” 
was introduced here some months 
ago, the United Kingdom has al- 
most trebled the value of its fruit 
imports. Today, Britain is consuming 
$115,000,000 worth of fresh fruit 
brought to her ports from all parts of 
the world. The United States apple 
growers now send to the English con- 
sumers $11,250,000 worth of apples a 
year. The British growers produce 
more than 8,200,000 bushels of apples 
each year, one-half of which are cook- 
ers, one-eighth dessert and the re- 
mainder cider apples. 

The “eat more fruit” campaign was 
launched here two years ago, and it 
has been a howling success. The 
cumulative effect of consistent propa- 
ganda, reinforced with new ideas, has 
more than justified expectations. 
Brokers and shippers all over the 
country are now advocating the con- 
tinuance of the advertising campaign. 
As soon as the song, “Eat More Fruit” 
became known, it was sung and 
hummed in every town and village. 
The result is that fruit producers in 
many lands across the seas are bene- 
fiting. 

A few years ago the grapefruit was 
one of the most unpopular fruits in 
Britain. Five times as much grape- 
fruit is now being sold in England as 
a year ago. It is very expensive on this 
side, but its medicinal and health- 
giving qualities have been boomed to 
such an extent the past 12 months 
that people say, “Dang the expense!” 

The best grapefruit eaten in Britain 
comes from Florida, and the worst 
from South Africa, because there the 
trees are young. The choicest fruit 
grows on the old trees. But vast 
quantities of good quality grapefruit 
are expected here from South Africa 
in a few years’ time. The grapefruit 
habit is here to stay, and the demand 
undoubtedly will continue to increase. 

Now that Britain is beginning to 
value the health-giving elements ob- 
tained in fresh fruit from abroad, her 
bills to the producers and shippers 
are bulging in size considerably. She 
is now paying to Spain for oranges 
$25,000,000 a year, and for grapes, 
$5,000,000 a year; to the United States 
for apples, $11,250,000; to Canada for 
apples, $10,000,000 a year; and to 
Australia for apples, $5,000,000. To 
the Canary Islands she pays $7,500,000 
a year for bananas. Much more fruit 
is being used than-was used three or 
four years ago.—Jack Brooks, England. 





G HIPMENTS of apples from Penn- 
sylvania loading points during 
1925 were 428 cars heavier than dur- 
ing the preceding year, according to 
records furnished by the Pennsyl- 
vania Bureau of Markets. During 
1925, 2345 cars were shipped from 
producing districts, exceeding the 
average of the last five years by 151 
cars. 

Adams county led in the value of 
shipments for the first time since 
1921, loadings in the county totalifg 
952 cars. Biglerville, the heaviest 
loading station in the state, shipped 
442 cars, and Gettysburg held third 
place with 158 cars. 

Franklin county, which had held 
first place for three years, ranked sec- 
ond with 891 cars loaded during the 
year. Second place among individual 
stations was held by Waynesboro, 
which shipped 277 cars, and fourth 
place by Chambersburg with 150 cars. 

Other counties in the order of their 





shipments were Cumberland with 190 


cars, York 125, Wyoming 60, Blair 24, 
Lycoming 23, and Wayne 20 cars. 
The counties named represent only 
those sections of ghe state which pro- 
duce a surplus of fruit over local 


needs. In many other counties no 
apples are shipped because local mar- 
kets absorb all the fruit produced. The 
best available estimates indicate that 
only ‘one-third of the fruit produced by 
local growers is shipped to market by 
rail. The balance is sold in nearby 
markets. — Weekly News Bulletin, 


Pennsylvania Department of Agricul- 


ture. 





HE DEPARTMENT of Health of 

New York City estimates that the 
following quantities of fruits are used 
annually in the metropolis: 


Quantities of Fruits Used in New York 
Annually 





Pounds 
DEES ewes soos sees vewwane 435,000,000 
NE 5 x 5.66 55 o0N 8 bheew sue baie 275,000,000 
Eee ee ere 275,000,000 
Grapes ..... - 105,000,000 
Grapefruit Sia 50,000,000 
eae -- 42,000,000 
I ON 5 4-00.6:5.0:55 404400808 % 40,000,000 
arr err ere 18,751,500 
Pineapple 
Cherries ..... ee ee ree ree 
Peaches ..... - 
Tangerines 
Lemons ..... 
AGL E55 No. cpa sréceis oa tig Sieh 
Currants 





According to this list, bananas are 
used to a larger extent in New York 
than any other fruit. Oranges and 
apples tie with each other in popular- 
ity among New Yorkers. Grapes are 
also used in large quantities. 





PINEAPPLE production is increas- 
ing in Costa Rica, according to the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce. During 1925, fresh fruit ship- 
ments were nearly double those for 
1924. The shipments of canned pine- 
cogle products increased about seven- 
old. 

The acreage has not been increased 
during the past year and there is no 
evidence that it will be further in- 
creased during 1926. Commercial 
pineapple culture is said to be still 
in the experimental stage in Costa 
Rica. The results obtained by one 
concern producing fruit at the present 
time do not indicate that pineapple 
growing will become of great eco- 
nomic importance in that country. 
During 1925, 545,410 pounds of pine 
apple crush and 49,280 pounds of pre- 
served pineapples were shipped to the 
United States from. Costa Rico. 





"THE INLAND Products Company of 
Spokane, Wash., developed facili- 
ties for storing 2000 barrels of cold 
packed strawberries this season at 
a temperature of five degrees above 
zero. Strawberry culture is develop- 
ing rapidly in the Spokane district, 
and the demand for berries handled in 
this manner is also growing rapidly. 





GENTS of the American Railway 
Express Company are now in- 
structed, in connection with issuance 
of transportation receipts for carload 
shipments of fruits and vegetables, to 
inquire of the shipper whether or not 
consignees are to be permitted to 
examine the contents of such cars 
prior to acceptance. If the privilege 
of examination is granted, notation to 
that effect will be made on the way- 
bills. In the absence. of an affirma- 
tive notation, the rules of the express 
company prohibit examination prior 
to acceptance. 
“Acceptance” of a carload shipment 
as evidenced by consignee’s receipt is 
not in any circumstances construed to 
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prevent reconsignment at the rate to 
the diverted destination applicable in 
case of through movement via the 
route traversed. 

It would seem advisable that pur- 
chasers of carload shipments moving 
via express protect the right to ex- 
amization prior to acceptance by 
specific inclusion in formal contracts 
of sale or in telegraphic agreements: 
—Western Fruit Jobber. 





THE 1925 crop handled by the New 
England Cranberry Sales Com- 
pany, Middleboro, Mass., consisted of 
the equivalent of 225,754 barrels and 
sold for a larger sum than any pre- 
vious crop in the history of the com- 
pany, it was reported at the annual 
meeting held April 13, 1926. The total 
amount paid growers, after the deduc- 
tion of all marketing expenses, was 
$2,183,534, which is a considerably 
larger sum than has ever before been 
paid to the growers. 

The five packing houses operated by 
the company handled the equivalent 
of 31,222 barrels, which record is 
only surpassed by that of the 1923-24 
season, when 34,694 barrels were 
“handled. It was decided at the annual 
meeting to add to the equipment at 
three of the packing plants, that the 
capacity of each might be increased. 

The president of the company in his 
annual address reviewed the policy of 
the organization im the matter of ad- 
vertising. A deduction of 50 cents a 
barrel was made from the returns for 
the 1925 crop, and a similar deduction 
was authorized by the membership in 
connection with the marketing of the 
1926 crop. 

This company is now starting upon 
its twentieth year of activity. Its 
growth since 1912, for which period 
data are available, is as follows: 


Barrels handled. Paid 


Season. Number. Index. growers. 
., See ree 
eer ee 
147 $804,353 

86 776,657 
105 921,231 
44 615,665 
76 921,624 





151 2,183,534 


At the close of the 1925-26 business 
year, the company had a net worth of 
nearly $90,000. Its real estate, pack- 
ing plants and equipment were valued 
at $54,000. The company is one of 
three which have federated and 
created the American Cranberry Ex- 
change, which performs the market- 
ing function for the member units.— 
Crops and Markets. 





HE CANADIAN Fruit Commis- 

sioner, George E. McIntosh, is urg- 
ing Canadian apple growers to adopt 
a national trade-mark to be placed on 
all Canadian apples exported to Great 
Britain. Under the proposed plan, 
private brands would be continued, 
but the general trade-mark would be 
used on the entire Canadian product 
in order to designate Canadian origin. 





"THE UNITED STATES standard 

specifications for refrigerator cars 
recommend wire basket bunkers. ,To 
increase the efficiency of these bunk- 
ers, a divided wire basket type has 
been devised which embraces the fea- 
tures of the United States standard 
wire basket bunker but has less ice 
capacity and increases the meltage 
surface as the ice melts. 

To test the efficiency of this new 
type of bunker, two tests were made 
in which two cars were used, one be- 
ing equipped with the United States 
Standard wire basket bunker and the 
other with the divided wire basket 
bunker. 

The car having the divided wire bas- 
ket maintained temperatures equal to 
those maintained by a car of exactly 
the same construction except that it 
Was equipped with a United States 
Standard wire basket bunker of larger 
ice capacity. 


Outstanding before—now 
literally compelling preference 


4-Door Sedan $1195; 
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Oakland has done what no one else has succeeded in doing—improved 
upon Oakland Six quality. The Greater Oakland Six embodies 77 
refinements, including - - The Rubber-Silenged Chassis—an epochal and 
exclusive engineering development freeing the Oakland Six from the 
disturbing noise and rumbling found in ordinary cars, and permitting 
passengers to ride in quiet, cushioned comfort - - Smart New Bodies by 
Fisher in new and strikingly beautiful two-tone Duco colors - Vital Engine 
Refinements resulting in still greater smoothness and greater operating 
efficiency. These and many other improvements have been added without 
any increase in Oakland prices. Economical, durable and dependable, 
the Greater Oakland Six is your logical choice for rigorous country use. 
Touring $1025; Sedan $1095; Landau Coupe $1125; Sport Roadster $1175; Sport Phaeton $1095; 


Pontiac Six, companion to the Oakland Six, $825, 
0 pay on the General Motors Time Payment Plan. 
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ice consumption, requiring 4060 pounds 
less ice in the first test and 3634 
pounds less in the second test. 

This saving in ice was not made at 
the expense of the cooling efficiency 
of the car—Summary of Department 
Bulletin 1398, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 





U. S. Standards for Ameri- 
can (Eastern Type) Bunch 
Grapes (1926) 


S. FANCY shall consist of grapes 
* of one variety which are well 
colored, mature, firmly attached to 
capstems, not shattered, split, crushed, 
dried, wet or soft, which are free 
from mold, decay, mildew, berry moth, 
russeting and from damage caused 
by freezing, disease, insects or other 
means. Bunches shall be compact for 
the variety but compact portions of 
bunches consisting of no less than 
five berries may be-used to fill open 
spaces between whole bunches. 
In order to allow for variations in- 
cident to proper grading and handling, 
not more than 10 per cent of the ber- 
ries, by weight, of any lot may be be- 
low the requirements of this grade, 
but not more than one-tenth of this 
amount, or one per cent, may be af- 
fected. by wet mold or wet decay. In 





This car proved to be economical in 


addition, not more than five per cent, 


by weight, of any lot may consist of 
bunches which are not compact. 

U. S. No. 1 shall consist of grapes 
of one variety which are fairly well 
colored, mature, firmly attached to 
capstems, not shattered, split, crushed, 
dried, wet or soft, which are free from 
mold, decay, mildew, berry moth, ex- 
cessive russeting and from damage 
caused by freezing, disease, insects or 
other means. Bunches shall not be 
stragegly. 

In order to allow for variations in- 
cident to proper grading and handling, 
not more than 10 per cent of the ber- 
ries, by weight, of any lot may be be- 
low the requirements of this grade, 
but not more than one-fifth of this 
amount, or two per cent, may be af- 
fected by wet mold or wet decay. 


Mixed Varieties 


Any lot of grapes consisting of 

ore than one variety which meet all 
other requirements of either “U. S. 
Fancy” or “U. S. No. 1” may be desig- 
nated as “U. S. Fancy Mixed” or “U. 
S. No. 1 Mixed.” 

Unclassified. Grapes which are not 
graded in conformity with the fore- 
going grades may be designated as 
Unclassified. 


Definitions of Terms 


As used in these grades: 
“Mature” means that the grapes are 
juicy, palatable and have reached that 








stage of development at which the 
skin of the berry easily separates from 
the pulp. Frozen or slightly frosted 
stock should not be confused with 
mature stock. 

“Well colored’ means that the ber- 
ries shall show full color character- 
istic of the variety. 

“Fairly well colored” means that 
not less than 75 per cent, by weight. 
shall show full color characteristic of 
the variety. Twenty-five per cent may 
show partially or poorly colored ber- 
ries which are not characteristic of 
immature berries. 

“Shattered berries” means berries 
which have separated from the bunch. 

“Compact bunches” means. well 
filled bunches, with no open spaces. 

“Straggly” means a decidedly open 
bunch with large open spaces and 
very few berries. Small immature shot- 
berries characteristic of the Worden 
variety should be disregarded unless 
they are excessive in number and de- 
tract materially from the appearance 
of the lot. 





"THE FARM population decreased 
during 1925. There were 479,000 
fewer people on farms on January 1, 
1926, than on January 1, 1925. The 
Department of Agriculture estimated 
the farm population at 30,655,000 on 
January 1, 1926.. This figure includes 
all men, women and children living on 
farms. 
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Engineered to meet the most 
severe requirements of com- 
mercial haulage, Chevrolet trucks 
have won worldwide acceptance 
on the basis of low first cost, low 
operating cost and slow deprecia- 


tion. This spectacularly growing 


popularity has made necessary a 
greatly increased production — 
the economies of which are now 
passed on to buyers in the form 
of a drastic price reduction. 












CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN . 


Division of Genera l Motors Corporation Eve 


Worlds Lowest Priced Gear-shift Trucks 
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Rambles of a 


Horticulturist 


(Continued from page 12) 


apples. Some pears, cherries and 
other fruits are also grown. The rain- 
fall is only eight to 10 inches a year, 
and irrigation is necessary for all 
crops. The district is expected to 
produce about 17,000 cars of apples 
this year, or about 1000 more than 
last year. The orchards are in excel- 
lent condition, and the growers are 
giving the orchards the finest kind of 
attention. 


The Yakima Valley 
The next stop was made 


in the 


entertain it now. The Northwesi 
may have a long haul to market and 
it may cost a considerable sum to 
place its fruit on the eastern markets. 
It may be, also, that irrigation adds to 
the cost of production and that some 
sections are more subject to winter 
killing than the Middle West and 
East. On the other hand, it is now 
clear to all members of the party that 
the Northwest has some advantages 
over other sections. It can grow a 
greater variety of fruit than the East 
and Middle West; this fact gives it 











Fourteen-year-old walnut grove of Ferd Groner, Scholls, Ore. 


Yakima Valley, which was reached 
by automobile from Wenatchee. No 
one will ever forget Yakima after he 
has visited it. The valley comprises 
several so-called projects and is about 
125 miles long and from five to 15 
miles wide. ._There are about 300,000 
acres under irrigation. The good 
orchard land is not all planted to 
orchards yet, by any means. There 
are quite a few young orchards in 
evidence. About 15,000 cars of apples 
will be produced this year. Large 
quantities of pears, peaches, cherries, 
apricots, grapes, strawberries, vege- 
tables and general farm crops are also 
grown. 
Summary 


The men who visited the Northwest 
are carrying away some distinct im- 
pressions about the fruit industry. All 
of us have certain impressions of 


some distinct advantages in the way 
of diversification. It also appears 
that year in and year out, the North- 
west, as a whole, is less subject to 
spring frost damage than eastern sec- 
tions.’ Another great advantage is 
that Northwest growers put up a 
good grade and pack and that they 
are further along in the development 
of organized marketing. 

The greatest advantage of the 
Northwest, however, is in the people 
themselves. They are a _ vigorous, 
clear-thinking, progressive, almost 
purely American type. They have 
solved some great problems and can 
solve the problems to come. The 
same foresight that caused them to 
leave other sections of the country 
and develop the Northwest, and the 
same energy and resourcefulness that 
enabled them to solve the problems 
they have solved, will enable them to 





things we have not seen, and it may 
be that some of these men have not 
taken the Northwest seriously in the 
Past. If any of them had such a 
Viewpoint, I am sure they do not 


Evergreen blackberries growing on the Western Washington Experiment Station farm at 
Puyallup 





solve the problems of the future. The 
northwestern folks are in the fruit 
business to stay, and there is not a 
member, of the eastern party who is 





not firmly convinced of this fact. 
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Guessing as fo 
Who MadeThem 


Tue Name of Goodrich is on every Radio Cord. 


This tells you immediately that a foremost tire manufacturer 
has produced it and accepts full responsibility for its service. 


Moreover, that its low purchase price is backed by sound 
quality — and assured mileage. 


Let there be no doubt about this. Goodrich would never put 
its name to a product in which quality was low and risk high. 


But Goodrich Radio Cords offer more than complete depend- 
ability at low price. The full service facilities of the Goodrich 
Dealer go with it. Free application of tires to rims—inspection 
of rims—use of his air lines—personal suggestions on saving 
your tires—changes from wheel to wheel to increase mileage. 


By all standards of comparison, Goodrich Radio Cords are 
the best present-day tire buy in the rural field —bar none. 



















30x 32 29 x 4.40 


OVERSIZE 
CLINCHER 


$9.95 


drich 
Coed Cords 
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You turn a faucet 
—the rest is 
Automatic 


HEN the user of a D-L 

Water System turns a 
faucet, he gets a strong, steady 
flow of fresh water. He doesn’t 
have to think about it — he 
doesn’t worry about the pump 
getting out of order—he doesn’t 
have to adjust anything. He 
simply turns the faucet and 
gets water. 

This year-round dependability 
is the reason why thousands of 
farmers—and city home owners, 
too—have chosen D-L Water 
Systems. Dependability that is 
backed by the reputation of 
Delco-Light Company, pioneer 
builders of farm electric plants 
—by the great resources of 
General Motors Corporation, and 
by a nation-wide organization 
of trained sales and_ service 
representatives. 

D-L Water Systems are made 
in a selection of models to fit 
any purpose—on the farm or in 
the city—for deep wells, shallow 
wells or cisterns—to use with 
central station current or with a 
farm electric plant. 

Write today for complete in- 
formation about D-L Water 
Systems.’ 


Made and Guaranteed by 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


Dept. E-42, DAYTON, OHIO 


This D-L Pump ga 





DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Dept. E-42, Dayton, Ohio 


Please send me, without obligation, your 
complete catalog of D-L Water Systems. 
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CHATS WITH FRUIT 
GROWERS WIFE 


By HAZEL BURSELL 


Proper Arrangement of 
i Flowers, Poccangemewd 9 


enjoyment of flowers will depend 
on your ability to arrange them grace- 
fully and in good color harmonies. 
most any wild or garden flower (and 
even weeds) can be made beautiful if 
arranged in the proper container and 
combined with just the right contrast- 
ing flowers and greens. There is great 
art in knowing how to make the most 
of what you have. 


Need Right Containers 


To arrange cut flowers charmingly 
you must have a collection of various 
types of vases, bowls and baskets. 
You will need one slim, graceful bud 
vase—just the thing for one or two 
beautiful rose buds for your dinner 
table or boudoir dressing table! You 
should have one large, solid-color floor 
vase that will stand 20 inches or two 
feet in height. It should be interest- 
ing in color, but not harsh in color. 
Black, blue, tan and green are colors 
that will harmonize with any room 
and bring out the beauty of all types 
of flowers. The floor vase should be 
without decorations but should -be 
beautifully proportioned. Such a vase 
you will find indispensable for hold- 
ing heavy headed, long-stemmed flow- 
ers, including zinnias, gladidlas, 
dahlias, African marigolds, Fox 
Gloves, Delphinium, apple blossoms or 
Pussy Willows in the spring. 

In addition to the bud vase and floor 
vase described in the preceding para- 
graph, you will need several flower 
bowls of various shapes, colors and 
sizes. Pansies and violets need a 
shallow bowl with a frog to hold them 
upright. Ye editor has a much prized 
orange one. A neighbor has an effec- 
tive highly-glazed black nasturtium 
bowl, which stands about two and one- 
half inches from the table surface. A 
simply decorated oxidized silver bowl 
with a wire screen across the top to 
hold the flowers upright is appropriate 
for many of the shorter stemmed 
flowers. It would make an especially 
beautiful dinner - table centerpiece 
when filled with old-fashioned roses— 
roses of one color, rather short of 
stem and fairly well bloomed out. 


Flower Basket Useful 


At least one basket with a tall 
graceful handle is needed for your col- 
lection. Baskets can be purchased in 
many soft colors, including silvery 
green, greenish gray, delicate purple 
brightened with a touch of gold, and 
beautiful silver or gray blues. Baskets 
come with tin flower containers, and 
these should be painted inside occa- 
sionally to prevent rusting. A frog 
is necessary for the proper arrange- 
ment of flowers in a basket also. 
Delicate, airy flowers in. the pastel 
colors leok their best in baskets, but 
almost any type of flower that is not 
too massive will look well in such a 
container. 

Flowers for the living room may be 
of any type, and in any color that 
harmonizes with the other colors in 
the room. As suggested, the larger 
flowers belong in the floor vase. Do 
not put too many colors in the same 
bouquet, and, as a rule, use only one 
kind of flower. Do not combine a 
group of the fighter pastel shades with 
the darker reds and bronzes, though 
several shades of one group or the 
other may be used in a bouquet. 


Cut with Long Stems 


Remember that a few choice flow- 
ers, even in @ larger’ bouquet, are 


Al- 


Cut 


bouquet of meaiocre blooms. Strive 
to have each spike of blossoms stand 
out by itself and yet maintain balance 
in the whole bouquet. Cut as long 
stems as are possible without destroy- 
ing the plant, but have the stems of 
varying lengths in the vase or basket. 
Leave the natural flower foliage on 
the stems. In some cases the bouquet 
will be improved by the addition of 
reenery, such as woods ferns, Baby’s 
reath, asparagus fern or even carrot 
tops. 

Two bouquets are sufficient for the 
living room at any one time. You 
might have a bowl of flowers for the 
mantle above the fireplace or for your 
writing desk or possibly for a table. 
The colors in these should harmonize 
with the flowers in the large bouquet 
and with the other furnishings in the 
room, but the flowers should be differ- 
ent in size and shape. In other words, 
two bouquets of the same flowers in 
one room are not so effective, except 
in the case of weddings or other spe- 
cial occasions. 


Simple Bouquet Best 


Some of the same principles apply 
to the arrangement of flowers for the 
dining room as for the living room. 
Beware of combinations of colors and 
different types of flowers. A combina- 
tion made up of two or three different 
flowers in harmonizing colors may be 
very beautiful. On the other hand, if 
the person- arranging the bouquet 
lacks a discerning eye for color and 
proportion, it may be positively ugly. 
The one-flower, one-color bouquet is 
sure to be pretty and is always a 
“safe bet.” 

The floral centerpiece should be 
simply arranged of a few long- 
stemmed choice blooms with appro- 
priate greenery. Do not have a large 
bouquet on the table, and do not use 
flowers with disagreeable .or strong 
odors. There is a rule that the 
bouquet for the dining table should be 
either very low so. that guests may 
see over it, or slim and tall so that 
it will not obstruct the view across 
the table. 

We are getting away from the 
heavy, massed arrangement of flowers 
and coming more to what is known as 
the Japanese style. This style de- 
mands grace, lightness and airyness 
in flower grouping. One rose bud or 
a few sweet peas are really all that 
are necessary for an artistic bouquet. 
A flower may be laid at each guest’s 
place if space permits. This custom 
will give the table a festive air that 
will be hard to achieve in any other 
way. 

Mirror Often Used 


Flowers may be used on the buffet 
or sérving table in addition to those 
on the dining table, if there is room. 
In every case we must use care in 
selecting the proper vases and frogs 
to bring out the beauty -of the flowers 
we have selected. A mirror, used 
under the table centerpiece to reflect 
the flowers in the bouquet, will add 
charm to the whole arrangement. 

For the breakfast room or-nook a 
simple bowl of pansies, nasturtiums, 
marigolds or a similar type of flower 
is most appropriate. The flowers 
should be bright and cheerful in color. 
Do not use more than one kind of 


flower in any one bouquet and doa not : 


crowd the blooms. 
Bouquets for the boudoir should be 
of delicate flowers in the pastel colors, 
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UCH of your own and your friends’ much to be preferred to a crowded 





FRUIT TREE GUARDS 


— your fruit trees from rab- 
bits and other small animals with 
Excelsior Fruit Tree Guards. Conve- 
nient, easy to put on, durable. Con- 
vince yourself of their superiority by 
atrial. One(only), 15” high by 4’ in 
diameter will be sent postpaid on 
receipt of 15 cents in stamps. Fillout 
the coupon below and mail to: 


CKWIRE SPENCER STEEL CO., 
41 E. 42nd St., N.Y. City. Dept.A 


tl Please send me fruit tree guard 
Sitecsmscescentingsebexthecked below. 


- DO Temclose 15c in stamps. 
O Send folder showing sizes and prices. 
Name 











PARKERS 
ie 0-8 6 8. 
BALSAM 
REMOVES DANDRUFF 
STOPS HAIR FALLING 


° . beer used with: 
success vor core thon 40, years 





le Watch Ring set with 14 
ction Diamonds. 


for selling 
Gum at 5 centsa 











Hotel Marseilles 


Broadway at. 103rd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
Near Riverside Drive and Central Park. 
Subway Express Station at Door. 
Single room, running water... = 


Single room & 
Double room & bath 5.00 


WM. R. SUTPHIN, MANAGER. 


























Fireproot 


"The Breakers 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Plans. Sea Water.in All Baths 

















| Broadway at Sixty-Third Street, New York | 
In the heart of the automobile district | 





AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER © 


Club No. 13 


Woman’s World - - + «= = Lyr. All Three 

Pictorial Review - - - - = lyr. 1.30 

Americon Fruit Grower Magazine I yr. } $1-=° 
Order by Club: Number 


American Fruit Grower Magazine 
542 Monadnock Block, Chicago 
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Fortify for 
Fire F a 


Gps f EXTINGUISHER 


WAY cag the prot 
of a fire di tow d nnn — 
farmer is pty mpeg in need of fire 
protection. 
Bangg farm appliances ~ 
ing gasoline, oil, acetylene 
ont a ober highly inflammable 
material increase the danger, 

PYRENE is efficient on 

line, electrical or oil fires. 
ater only makes them worse. 

PYRENE is so light and 
simple that the farmer’s wife 
or young child can easily 
operate it. 

PYRENE needs no re- 
charging until used. It will not 
freeze at 50° below zero. It 
will not injure machinery nor 
fabrics—only fire. 

Improved PYRENE extin- 
guisher is the modern fire pro- 
tection on the farm. 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


wong 


KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


Caution: Use only Pyrene Liquid (patented) 
with Improved Pyrene Extinguishers. 





The X-Ray Barrel Facer 


Many satisfied users in 
18 Barrel States. Indis- 
pensable if you pack in 
barrels. Con- 
forms to U. S&S. 
Standard Barrel. 

in two 


Facer 

sized apples. 

“ShaHow” Facer 

for small apples 

only. Order now with date for de- 
livery. Prepaid Parcels Post $15.00. 
Also made for Nova Scotia Barrel. 


A. H. Phillips Mfg. Co. 
Hulberton, Orleans Co., New York 











Too Good to Last! 


For Immediate Acceptance Only 
Hearth & Home 1 Yr.) All Four 
McCall’s Magazine 1 Yr. 

People’s Popular Menthly 1 Yr. 
American Fruit Grower 1 Yr 
Mention Club No. 16 
' Send your remittance to 
American Fruit Grower Magazine 
542 Monadnock Block—Chicago 
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Ataste 


arranged in graceful cut-glass vases. 
Roses, sweet peas, carnations, pinks, 
snapdragons, phlox, love-in-the-mist 
and violets are all delightful flowers 
for milady’s bedroom. Again, we re- 
peat, a few choice blooms with long 
stems are to be preferred. The flow- 
ers should match or harmonize with 
the dominant colors in the spreads, 
pillows and draperies. 

No woman will appreciate her flower 
garden fully until she can make the 
most of it by having beautiful flowers, 
gracefully arranged in her home at all 
times. 


Keep Cookies on Hand 


MEMORIES of the spicy goodies 
from Grandmother’s. or 

Sue’s never-empty cooky jar are for- 
ever bright for most of us. Grand- 
mother’s specialty may have been 
ginger snaps or wafer-thin sugar 
cookies with crystal sprinkled over 
the tops and a delicate brown around 
the edges, but whatever they were, 
they tasted exceedingly good to hun- 
gry lads and lassies. 

Cooky jar popularity seems to have 
been on the wane the last few years. 
Probably the excellence and ease of 
procuring the commercial product has 
been partly to blame, but even so, 
the homemaker who has on her 
shelves a supply of cookies that keep 
for several weeks has an ally on which 
she may call when time for other 
dessert making is short. Cookies with 
fruit, either fresh or canned, or 
cookies with a cool punch or lemonade 
will fit exactly into almost any sum- 
mertime menu. They are also indis- 
pensable for the picnic lunch or as a 
little treat for the afternoon caller. 
Cookies with a fruit beverage or with 
hot or iced tea are just the thing for 
the unexpected visitor. 


May Slice Cookies 


Nowadays we slice cookies almost 
as often as we roll them, or we may 
drop them instead, but the cookies are 
just as delicious as they were in “the 
good old days.” Slicing saves much 
time as compared to rolling and cut- 
ting them. The sliced ones may be 
made nicely regular ifthe dough is 
packed into small macaroni or cracker 


Aunt ° 


boxes and chilled, when it may be 
sliced off very thin and the slices laid 
on a baking sheet ready for the oven. 
Cooky baking should be done in the 
early morning in the summertime so 
that the house may be cool for the 
afternoon and evening. 

The cooky recipes that follow are 
alltried and true. All of them are of 
the sort that will keep for a long time, 
provided they are: kept just a little 
beyond easy reach of the family. 


Filled Cookies 


One cup sugar, ‘% c. butter, 1 egg, 
% ec. milk, 3% c. flour, 3 t. baking 
powder, % t. salt and 1 t. vanilla. 

Mix ingredients in order given, sift- 
ing the flour with baking powder and 
salt before adding it. Roll thin, cut in 
circles and put in greased pans. Place 
a teaspoon of filling on each, not 
allowing it to spread to the edge. 
Place another cooky on top; press 
down the edges and bake in shallow 
pan or baking sheet in a moderate 
oven. 

Filling for Cookies 


One-half cup sugar, 1 T. flour, % c 
chopped raisins and % c. water. 

Mix sugar and flour together, add to 
other ingredients and cook until 
thick, stirring constantly. Dates, figs, 
prunes, apricots or any marmalade 
may be used instead of raisins. 


Chocolate Drop Cookies 

Two squares of chocolate, % c. but- 
ter or substitute, 1 c. brown sugar, 
1 egg, % c. sweet milk, 2 c. flour, 3 t. 
baking powder and % t. soda. 

Melt the chocolate and add to melt- 
ed butter. Add sugar, egg, milk, and 
flour that has been sifted together 
with soda and baking powder. The 
batter should be stiff enough to drop 
from the spoon. Drop by spoonfuls 
on greased pans and bake in a mod- 
erate oven. 


Preserved Ginger Cookies 

Two cups brown sugar, 1 c. butter, 
2 eggs, 3 c. flour, 1 t. soda, 3 t. baking 
powder and % c. finely chopped pre- 
served ginger. 

Cream butter and sugar, add beaten 
eggs, sifted dry ingredients and ginger. 
Shape into two-inch roll and let stand 
in cold place several hours. Slice thin 
and bake in hot oven. 


Recipes for Peach Desserts 


p°=ts have sung of the beauty and 
us ordinary mortals would like to 


flavor of the ripe peach. The rest of 
be poets just long enough to express 


our feelings on the subject. Peaches are delicious right off the tree without 


any “trimmin’s!” 
or dried fruit. 
it continues to be greeted with cheers 
recipes for peach desserts: 

Peach Ice Cream 


3 pts. thin cream 2c. sugar 
2c. peach ae: 1 T. orange extract 

Remove ins and seeds and put 
peaches through a sieve. Add sugar and 
allow to stand while preparing the cream. 
Beat the cream slightly and freeze to a 
mush, then add the fruit pulp and extract 
and finish freezing. If fruit and cream are 
combined before freezing, there is danger 
of the mixture curdling. A little orange 
coloring may be stirred into the cream 
before freezing if a richer color is de- 
sired, but be sure it is a harmless vege- 
table coloring and that you use only a 
few drops. Bits of grated orange rind 
and 3 T. orange juice may be used in 
place of the orange extract. 

To Prepare Dried Peaches 

Soften dried peaches over night in water 
to cover. In the morning renew the 
water, sugar slightly and allow to simmer 
for a half hour.. Now they are ready for 
service as a sauce, or they may be used 
the same as fresh fruit in any peach 
recipe. They should have the skins re- 
moved for making desserts. Be sure to 
allow all the water they can soak up and 
then some extra. 

Peach Shortcake 

Remove skins and seeds from thorough- 
ly ripe peaches and sprinkle with sugar 
to sweeten. Prepare a slightly sweet<- 
ened, shortened biscuit dough and make 
in two layers (roll one-half inch in thick- 
ness). Roll one layer, place in baking 
pan, butter lower layer, and place second 
layer on top of first. Bake in quick oven. 
When baked, turn out on plate, split lay— 
ers apart, butter each layer and let cool 
slightly. Place a layer of sugared peaches 
on first layer of cake, cover with second 
layer of cake and top with peaches. Serve 
with whipped ‘cream. If the peaches are 
sliced Jengthwise in thin slices they will 
taste better in the shortcake than when 
left in halves. 

Peach Tapioca 

Seed and skin ripe peaches and cut in 
quarters. Cook namie until tender in a 
small scent of water and sweeten to 


SO7d 2 S Pp 2 ‘ 
SOAK Pe e—SiZEO DIO: 


They make wonderful desserts, using the fresh, canned 
Peach preserve has been popular since time immemorial, and 


when served. Below are some tested 


2 ¢c. milk for several hours, then cook un- 
til clear, using 2 more cups of milk. Beat 
in egg yolks, add % ec. sugar, 1 t. salt 
and drained peaches. Pour into a wet 
mould or individual moulds, set in a cool 
place until firm, turn out and serve with 
the syrup from the peaches, sweetened to 
taste. If desired, extracts or spices may 
be added. Peach tapioca is especially 
appropriate for children. 
Peach Fritters 

Seed and skin fresh peaches, cut in 
thim pieces, sprinkle with powdered sugar 
and 1 T. orange juice. Dip in batter and 
fry in hot fat, dropping by spoonfuls into 
kettle. Drain on brown paper, sprinkle 
with powdered sugar and serve hot. 
Fritter Batter 

2 T. sugar 
% c. milk 


1c. flour 
% t. salt 
2t. baking powder 2 eggs 

Mix flour, salt, sugar and baking pow- 
der. Add milk gradually and then eggs, 
well beaten. The whites may be beaten 
—e and added last if desired. 

To test fat for frying fritters—When the 
fat begins to smoke, drop in a small cube 
of white bread and it will brown nicely 
in one minute if the fat is hot enough. 

Peach Dumpling 

Make a rich baking powder biscuit 
dough, roll dough as for biscuits but cut 
in 4-inch squares. In center of each 
square place two halves of peaches cooked 
and sweetened. Bring the points of the 
square together at top and press edges 
together. Place in greased baking dish. 
Make the foilowing sauce: 

2 c. peach juice Small lump butter 
1c. sugar Spice to taste 

When boiling hot, pour over dumplings 
in baking dish. Bake for three-quarters 
of an hour, having the oven hot at first 
and cooling it down after the first 10 
minutes. 


Table of Abbreviations 
1 t. equals 1 teaspoon. 
1 T. equals 1 tablespoon. 
1c. equals 1 cup. 
1 pt. equals 1 pint 2 std. cope). 
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More Profits 


for Orchardists 


‘OU can prac- 
tically double 
the value of 
your apple crop— 
tf you convert 
your sound un- 
dergrades into 
cider. Successful 
orchardists — in every 
section of the country 
i — cw en 
oft pular deman 
for per a apple juice 
to realize extra profits 
om ever ctop their 
trees yield. 


Moant Gilead 


HYDRAULIC oo PRESSES' 
— FAMOUS FOR FIFTY YEARS 


Are helping these neti fruit growers to increase 
a incomes. These quality built machines are made in 
varying sizes, including roadside, orchard and custom 
Whether you oy a small or large acreage in 
Saar whether you handle your own fruit—or do 
ressing for a large community, Sass is a Mount 
for you. And these truly rior presses 
pended eon to extract every A lable ounce of 
juice ae — ruits—and to change your undergrades 
ito cider that i at top prices. 


The Mount Gilead Process 
Developed as a logical pence to ate years of building 
cider presses, non Mount Process of refining fruit 
ju juces a clear, ae juice that remains 
reservatives or other adulterations 

ies = aed Tequirement of the 
Foderat’ Prohibition 
Write us today for ot i be our book, *‘A Golden 
Harvest from Under ade Apples.’”* Completely de- 


seribes and illustrates. the full line of Mount Gilead 
Presses and the Mount Gilead Process, 


THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG.CO. 
the Hydraulic Cider Press 
80 LINCOLN ae MOUNT GILEAD, 0. 


The most complete line of machinery for an products 
plants, including cider presses for every need. 


enstom 


a for zeae. No 
ind it com 





FOR fifty years oo 
-<— have led the field. 
Myers Cog-Gear Hand Pump, 
Electric House Pump and 
Self-Oiling Bulldozer Power 
Pump are but three of this 


world famous line. All low 

in cost, simple, dependable. 
(10) atyere means highest-qual- 
Pumps, Door Hangers, 
Hay Tools. See your 

=. dealer or write 





Subscribe to the American Fruit Grower Magazine 











Barker’s ‘‘IDEAL’s 
segaeia PICKERS’ BAG 


Prevents bruis- 
ing of fruit and 
makes picking 
far easier. You 
can pick more 
fruit in half the 
time witha 
Barker 


“IDEAL” 


POSTPAID 
$1.75 


This is a real bag for real 
service and sa ction. 
Made of heavy canvas 
duck. Load easily carried 
and can beemptied gent- 
ly without removing from 
shoylder. A practical 
and time-saving bag en- 
dorsed by every user. 


At leading dealers or sent postpaid, $1.75 
Send for Circular 
BARKER MFG. C 


170 South Avenue 
9? Rochester, N. Y. 
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No. 2712—Sports Dress. 

Cut in sizes 16 and 18 years, 36, 38, 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3 yards of, 40-inch ma- 
terial with 5g yard of 40-inch contrast- 
ing. 

No. 2663—Princess Frock. 

Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 
2 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3 yards of 40-inch ‘material, 
No. 2664—Sports Design with Circular 
Flare, 

Cut in sizes 14 and 16 years, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure, Size 36 
requires 3 yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 32-inch contrasting 
and 2% yards of braid. 

No. 2795—Summery Design. 

Cut in sizes 16 and 18 years, 36, 38, 
40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 3% yards of 32-inch material 
with 1 yard of 2%-inch ribbon for tie. 
No. 2707—Youthful Model. 

Cut in sizes 16 and 18 years, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 2% yards of 36-inch material 
with 5% yard of 36-inch contrasting. 
No. 2790—Tailored Styling. 

Cut in sizes 16 and 18 years, 36, 38, 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 2% yards of 36-inch ma- 
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terial with % yard of 36-inch contrast- 
ing (bias plaid). 
No. 2741—Dress for the Smart Matron. 

Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
3 yards of 40-inch materiat with 1 
yards of 20-inch contrasting. 

No. 2792—Swagger Sports Model. 

Cut in sizes 16 and 18 years, 36, 38, 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 2 yards of 54-inch bordered 
material with % yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting. 

No. 2507—Attractive Model. 

Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 2% yards of 40-inch figured 
material with 4% yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting (plain) and 3 yards of ribbon. 
No. 2502—Style for Children. 

Cut in sizes 6, 8 and 16 years. Size 
8 requires 2 yards of 40-inch material 
with 2% yards of 2-inch ribbon. 

No. 2786—Dainty Frock. 

Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
Size 8 requires 1% yards of 32 or 36- 
inch material. 

No. 2797—Juniors’ Sports Outfit. 

Cut _ in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
Size 8 requires 25% yards of 36-inch 
material with 3% yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting. 


ORDER BLANK FOR PATTERNS—Price 10 cents each 


For each pattern you order, send 10 cents in coin or one-cent stamps (coin preferred) 
FASHION DEPT., AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 


22 East 18th St., New York, N. Y¥. 
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Concrete Corner and EndP osts 


HE FIRST essentials of a good 

fence are well made, substantial 
end and corner posts. In recent years 
the use of concrete for this purpose 
has become more common. With con- 
crete and reinforcing material, a post 
can be made that is strong and dur- 
able, as well as attractive. Whether 
the line posts are of concrete, wood 
or steel, the corner and end posts, if 
made of concrete, will make the entire 
fence more attractive and will add to 
its life. 

Many of the early cencrete posts 
were failures because they were not 
well made; in fact, many were made 
without applying the first principles 
of concrete construction. -It is more 
important to. give attention to the 
materials to be mixed with the 
cement than to the cement itself. If 
gravel is used, it should be free from 
all clay and organic matter, like 
leaves or rotten wood. Only good, 
clean material should be used. As for 
the cement, practically all of it is of a 
standard quality. It should be fresh 
and free from lumps, of course. 

In making large posts for the cor- 
ners or at the end of a line of fence, 
use a proportion of one part cement, 
two parts of sand and four parts of 
clean screened gravel or crushed 
rock. A mixture of leaner propor- 
tions should not be used. A common 
mistake in making concrete of bank- 
run gravel that is unscreened, con- 
taining both sand and coarse material, 
is to use a proportion of one part of 
cement to six parts of bank-run 
gravel, thinking it is the sdme as the 
1:2:4 mixture referred to above. It 
is easy to understand that concrete 
made of one part of cement to six 

parts of bank-run gravel is much in- 

ferior in quality to that made of a 
1:2:4 mixture when we realize that 
with the latter mixture the cement 
coats the particles of sand and fills 
the open spaces between the parti- 
cles, forming a good quality mortar. 
This mortar in turn fills the open 
spaces between the coarse material, 
expanding it to a total of about four and 
one-quarter cubic feet of concrete from 
one cubic foot or one bag of cement. 
With-one bag of cement to six parts, 
or six cubic feet of bank-run material, 
the result would be six cubic feet of 
concrete. It can be readily under- 
stood that four and one-quarter cubic 
feet of concrete with one bag of 
cement would be much stronger than 
six cubic feet from one bag. 

The chief difference between the 
construction of line posts and corner 
and end posts is that the corner and 
end posts are made right in place. 
The post hole is excavated, the form 
is built right over the hole, the re- 
inforcing steel is tied in place and 
the concrete is poured. 


Forms 


Careful construction of forms is 
essential to a good job of concrete 
work. The shape, final dimensions 
and the finish of the work all depend 
on the forms. The attractiveness of 
concrete posts will depend to a large 
extent on the care in the construc- 
tion of the forms, also on the material 
used in making the forms. It is 
usually poor economy to use old or 
poor quality lumber for forms where 
the appearance is a factor. 


Size of Post 


The size will depend to a large ex- 
tent on ‘the length of the line of fence. 
For a long line of fence it is well to 
excavate about three and one-half or 
four feet deep for the post and build 
a form so it will stand at least five 
feet above ground. Make the dimen- 
sions of the post about one foot 
square in cross section. It may be 
easily beveled at the corners or 
paneled at the sides by keeping this 
in mind in the construction of the 





forms. By excavating a trench at the 
base of the post and filling it with 
concrete when the post proper is 
poured, a good brace is provided. 

Fastening the fence to a concrete 
corner post can be easily done by 
putting some bolts into the concrete 
to which a piece of pipe is fastened. 
The wire is then fastened to the pipe. 
Both barb wire and woven wire are 
fastened to concrete line posts very 
satisfactorily by means of a piece of 
smooth wire around the post and 
either end wrapped on the wire. This 
is called the Western Union tie and ig 
the same as used to fasten telephone 
wire onto the insulators. 





Lightning Protection 


L GETING is one of the most 
common causes of fire on the 
farm, and while a great_many farnm- 
ers carry fire insurance, one of the 
best forms of lightning insurance is 
overlooked, that is, protection by 
lightning rods. Many of us are 
neglectful in this respect. It is one 
of those things that can be easily put 
off. It is like the job of painting, or 
fixing the roof, jobs that do not have 
to be done today or tomorrow, but if 
neglected there is* depreciation and 
waste. The great difference is that 
with lightning we take a chance and 
if the buildings are struck the destruc. 
tion may be great. 

There is a lot of truth in the old 
statement “we wait until the horse is 
stolen before we lock the barn,” 
There is no longer any question as 
to the value of lightning rods. Prac- 
tically all important buildings are 
now protected from lightning by rods. 
The buildings at the University of 
Illinois are all rodded. The same is 
true of the public buildings in many 
states. 

At this time of the year with the 
frequent lightning and thunderstorms 
and the occasional fire resulting, this 
matter is brought definitely to our 
attention. We should no longer think 
of the lightning rod agent as a fake 
and class him with the man selling 
snake oil, guaranteed to cure all 
diseases. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture endorses the lightning 
rod and has published a bulletin giv- 
ing complete information as to its 
installation. The National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, the one great au- 
thority on fire and accident preven- 
tion, has tested the value of the 
lightning rod and recommends its use. 





How to Clean Tile Drain 


A QUESTION has been asked as to 
the method of cleaning tile pipe 
used to carry the waste water from 
a sink without taking the tile up. If 
the tile line is only partially stopped, 
it can usually be cleaned by the use 
of any one of the cleaning com- 
pounds on the market and by flushing 
it out with a large quantity of water. 
This method would indicate that the 
solution is to apply the remedy be 
fore the drain is entirely stopped. 
After all, a remedy applied early 18 
always less expensive in effecting 4 
cure than one applied later. 

If the tile drain is entirely stopped, 
it is usually necessary to resort to 
some mechanical means. If a cleat- 
out plug is provided in the basement, 
and if there is a straight line of tile 
extending from the basement to the 
final disposal point, the drain cad 
usually be cleaned out without great 
difficulty. .The best tool for cleaning 
is a plumber’s jointed cleaning rod oF 
steel tape. If this is not available, 4 
smooth No. 9 wire or rod of somé 
sort can be used. The main idea is 
to dislodge the obstruction so it cal 
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pe flushed out with water. Plenty of 
water is essential in cleaning any 
drain. 

If the drain is reasonably long and 
cannot be gotten at through clean-out 
openings, it will bé necessary to dig 
down to the drain at one or more 
points and from these points remove 
the obstruction. It should not be 
necessary to take out many of the 
tile, unless they are filled with tree 
roots. 

Often tile are rather poorly in- 
stalled and if there are trees nearby 
that like plenty of moisture, the roots 
will find their way into a tile and en- 
tirely stop.it up. This can be avoid- 
ed by the occasional use of a clean- 
ing compound and flushing out with 
hot water. Once stopped with roots, 
the only remedy is to take out the 
tile and clean them. 

If ordinary farm drain tile are used 
for a drain for the waste from the 
kitchen sink, they are almost sure to 
be eventually stopped up, because the 
waste water flowing through the tile 
will seep away at the joints and leave 
a deposit. This will accumulate until 
the drain is finally plugged. The 
same will occur with sewer tile if not 
carefully cemented at the joints. In 
other words, a carefully laid drain is 
the first step in avoiding having it 


stop up. Plenty of water flushed 
through the tile at regular intervals 
is the second step, and the occasional 
use of some cleaning material for 
cutting loose the grease and soap 
compounds is always desirable. 


A Good Paint Bulletin 


HOSE who are interested in paint- 

ing their buildings and machinery 
will do well to secure a copy of Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 1452 on “Painting on the 
Farm.” The summer and early fall is 
a good time to paint. Wood and iron 
should be covered with a good coat 
of paint before they begin rotting and 
rusting. It has been said that “A gal- 
lon of paint on a new surface is worth 
two on‘an old one and three in the 
can.” The bulletin “Painting on the 
Farm” gives complete directions for 
mixing paints, preparing surfaces and 
applying the paint. As to when to 
paint, it is stated: “‘All surfaces should 
be repainted as soon as they show 
signs of being improperly protected. 
Outside painting does not give satis- 
factory protection for more than from 
three to five years, and sometimes for 
not as long as that. While the cost of 
a painting job is usually rather high, 
the cost of more rapid depreciation 
due to lack of paint is greater.” 





Handling California’s Fresh Fruit 
Crop 


(Continued from page 4) 


been established along the transconti- 
nental transportation lines. These 
are so located that refrigerator cars 
may be re-iced every 24 hours. The 


actual amount of ice necessary to keep 


ter carrying quality, especially if there 
are unavoidable delays in transit. 
Somewhat quicker cooling of the fruit 
in the car can also be secured by add- 
ing a small percentage of salt to the 

ice, causing it to 





melt more rap- 
idly. 
Freight trains 


are generally con- 
sidered as op- 
erating on a “hit 
and miss” sched- 
ule. This, how- 
ever, is not true 
with transconti- 
nental fruit 
trains. Loaded 
cars are picked 
up at various 
shipping points 
each day with a 
high . degree of 
regularity, and 
once the train 
has a clear track, 
it takes the sid- 








A five by five plum pack, each specimen having been carefully 
sized and placed in the four baskets which make up the crate 


the fruit cool while in transit from 
coast to coast varies with the outside 
temperature and the efficiency of the 
car in which it is loaded, but during 
the main shipping season of soft 
fruits, it may safely be said that for 
every ton of fruit in the car it is 
necessary to have’ supplied an equal 
amount of ice. Even with such an 
amount as this, the temperature in- 
side of a refrigerator car is not to be 
compared with that of a cold storage 
toom Lut more nearly with that exist- 
ing in an ordinary ice box. Forty-five 
degrees is often spoKen of as an aver- 
age temperature, although under ordi- 
nary refrigeration the temperatures at 
the top of the load of fruit are usually 
Some 15 degrees higher than those 
existing at the bottom of the car. 
Thus, the fruit in the top of the load 
ripens much quicker than that on the 
bottom. 


Precooling is a Big Advantage 


Experimental tests have shown that 
when warm fruit is firmly packed and 
stacked in a well-iced car, the fruit in 
the center of the individual packages 
Will not become thoroughly cool for a 
Period of several days. A knowledge 

this fact has led to the practice 
Precooling the more perishable 
fruits in cold storage plants. In such 
ts the fruit is exposed to a freez- 
temperature: for a number of 
and thus is cooled quickly. This 
usually Tesults in much bet- 





ing only for pas- 
senger trains. Its 
speed is a varia- 
ble factor, rang- 
ing from six to eight miles an hour as 
the big engines pull and push a long 
string of 50 or 60 cars up the grades, 
to 40 miles or more going down on 
the other side. Day and night, except 
when stopped by necessity, the long 
waving ribbon of cars—for such they 
seem to one looking down upon them 
from the top of the caboose—are be- 
ing brought nearer to market. 


Routing of the Cars 


A most interesting feature of fruit 
shipping is that many of the cars 
leave California simply as “tramp 
cars.” They are on their way travel- 
ing without having any definite desti- 
nation. The trains of cars which the 
writer followed to market reached 
Omaha practically intact. At this 
point one car here and two cars there 
were cut from the train and switched. 
to other tracks. These would be com- 
bined into other trains and started 
for points north or south, while the 
majority of the cars continued their 
journey east. On the outskirts of 
Chicago the original train lost its iden- 
tity. Many cars stop at this market 
or are distributed from this great cen- 
ter, while others again continue their 
journey to the Atlantic Coast. 

Sounds like a strange system, you 
say? Yes, perhaps it.does, but it is 
not so haphazard as it sounds. Back 
in the home offices of the large ship- 
ping associations, through whom 
most of the California fruit is sold, 
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No matter what your haul- 
ing problem there is a 
GMC Truck just right for 
you. And in every line of 
hauling GMC ‘Trucks have 
demonstrated their un- 
usual Work Capacity— 
Great Reliability and Low ] 


=" vr” 








Running Costs. 
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These GMC features mean 


Low Running Expense 
and greater truck profits 


Gas; oil; tires;—these items of expense can make or break your truck profits. 
The GMC you buy today is the direct result of 24 years of successful truck 
building. And this long experience, plus General Motors unusual engineer- 
ing and manufacturing facilities, has developed features which reduce the 
running expense of GMCs to a point which is attractive to the operator. 


Engine 

Each cylinder wall is a separate removable sleeve—accurately machined to 
even thickness. Expansion and contraction are therefore equal.in all parts, in- 
suring a continuous close-running fit of the pistons and preventing loss of power. 

Light weight pistons and connecting rods reduce fuel and oil consumption. 

Unusually accurate valve action saves fuel. 

GMC system of oil straining saves oil. 

The plain tube carburetor, with its simple and easy adjustment insures 


teal fuel economy. | 


GMC 2-Range Transmission 
{Giving 9 different gear ratios} 
Effects great fuel savings by allowing all work to be done with the engine 
operating at its highest efficiency. Also it saves tires because heavy loads 
can be started without jerking. An exclusive GMC feature on all models of 


21% tons and larger. 


Rear Axle 


Provided with radius rods to relieve springs of driving thrust. Springs absorb 
starting and driving torque, resulting in greater 
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pulling ability and more tire mileage. 
Sold and Serviced Everywhere by Branches, Distributors and Dealers of 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


Pontiac, Michigan 


A DIVISION OF YELLOW TRUCK AND COACH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
GMC1,1%4 and2}4 tontrucks 
GMC Big Brute 4 to 15 ton Tractor Trucks 
Yellow Light Delivery Trucks 


GMC Big Brute 3}4 and5 ton trucks 
Yellow Cabs Yellow Coaches 
Hertz Drivurself Cars 











the forces of the sales manager and 
trafic manager are busy with type- 
writers and telegrams. Every morn- 
ing they know just how many cars of 
cherries, plums, peaches or pears they 
shipped the day previous from every 
shipping point in each district. They 
even know the various sizes and all 
the details of the pack. This informa- 
tion is rapidly tabulated in condensed 
form, and each day’s shipment is kept 
separate. On other sheets in similar 
manner are the daily telegraphic re- 
ports on the supply and demands of 
each of the large marketing centers. 
If this morning’s report shows a 
heavy demand and a light supply of 
plums in Chicago; the sales manager 
consults with the traffic manager and 
one or more of these tramp cars which 
left California nine or 10 days ago, 
is stopped and sold in Chicago. Other 
cars due to arrive today in Philadel- 
phia may, on ac- 
count of an over- 
supply in that 
market, be or- 
dered diverted to 
New York or 
Boston. Thus, 
while train after 
train of refrigera- 
tor cars is cross- 
ing the country, 
the telegraph 
wires paralleling 
the steel rails are 
carrying mes- 
sages back and 
forth which will 
send car No. 
958476 to. St. : 
Louis, car No. 
336471 to St. Paul 
and Nos. 87202 
and 24595 to 
Pittsburgh or 
some other mar- 
ket. 





In brief, we thus have a glimpse of 
the machinery which enables distant 
fruit shipping associations to supply 
each market daily with the kind and 
variety of fruit which it desires, and 
to place in the hands of the ultimate 
consumer a very perishable product 
at any time during the season, when- 
ever his appetite may cal] for it. 





N ABSTRACT of the 1925 farm 
census shows that Illinois leads 
in the number of farms having trac- 


tors. The number of tractors in the 
leading cities is as follows: 

avis ita dicnd wack Nate waueneaice 43,357 
EEO re rete ee 31,171 
PE vice cvkguweeecwbesawas al 29,551 
Minnesota oer eee err re 6,774 
IN Nao. 4 Sok a ke eee 5 a haehe Gael ae 


The number of tractors almost 
doubled in most of these states be- 
tween 1920 and 1925. 





Fruit packed in a refrigerator car in this manner is cooled most 
rapidly and reaches the marhets in the best condition 
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/| Classified Advertisements 
ADVERTISING RATES, 15 CENTS A WORD 


To figure the cost of your copy, count each 
initial, abbreviation,” number or group of 
figures as one word, as well as the name and 
address, thus: ‘J. B. Jones, 44 East Main St.. 
Mount Morris, N, Y.’’ counts as eleven words. 
Write advertisement on separate sheet. Please 
enclose cash with order. For advertisements 
addressed in care of this publication, allow 
5 words for address. 

SPECIAL NOTICE 


All advertising copy, discontinuance orders 
or change of copy must. reach this office by 
the 10th of this month for next issue. 

Address 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 
53 West Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 
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AGENTS—SALESMEN WANTED 
AGENTS—NEW VLAN, MAKES IT EASY TO 
earn $50.00 to $100.00 weekly, selling shirts 
direct to wearer. No capital or experience need- 
ed. Represent a real manufacturer. Write now 
for real samples. Madison Factories, 560 Broad- 
way, New York, 








EVERYBODY NEEDS FOOD. OUR PLAN GIVES 

customer better quality and lower prices. Rep- 
resentatives wanted. $100 a week and free auto- 
mobile, Write quick. American Products Co., 
6013 American Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





| AGENTS $72 A WEEK. BONUS BESIDES. IN- 


troduce finest line guaranteed hosiery. Beats 
store prices. 126 styles, colors. Credit given. 
Auto to travel in. Write 


Samples furnished. r. . 
quick, Wilknit Hosiery Co., Dept, 704, Green- 


field, Ohio. 

YOUR AUTO WILL LOOK LIKE BRAND NEW. 
Use Dri-Klean-it. Removes mud, dirt, dust. 

No soap or water used. Clean your car for 5c. 

Free sample. Agents wanted. American Acces- 








sories Co., Desk 304, Cinciunati, Ohio, 

MAKE $15.00 DAILY SELLING ‘“‘FIXIT’’ RUB- 
ber Repair (liquid rubber). Doubles mileage of 

tires and tubes. Sensational seller and money- 

maker of 1926. Sample free. Marquette Rubber 


Co., A-2327 Wolfram St., Chicago. 





AGENTS WANTED TO ADVERTISE OUR 
goods and distribute free samples to consumers; 
90¢ an hour: write for full particulars, American 


Products Co., 6014 American Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 








BIRDS 


BIRDS OF ALL KINDS. GET OUR 
Geo. Roll, Ames, Iowa, 


CHICKS 
QUALITY CHICKS. STATE 
Per 100: Leghorns, $9; Rocks, Reds, Anconas, 
$10; Orpingtons, Wyandottes, $11; Lt. Brahmas, 
$15;-assorted, $7; large assorted, $9. Live de- 





LIST. 














livery, postpaid. Catalog. Missouri Poultry 
Farms, Columbia, Missouri. 
DOGS 








HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP; TRIAL, DIXIE 
Kennels, A-5, Herrick, Ill. 


FARMS AND ORCHARDS 


FRUIT AND ORCHARD OPPOR- 

tunity. Present peach and apple crops and 
orchards, Absolute auction without reserve 
August 2 and 3 on property. August 2—1 mile W. 
Olney. 30 acres Elberta and Hale peaches, 10 
acres farm land—full set improvements. Also 
same day 30 acres Jonathan, Binona, Winexap, 
Rome Beauty apples, 10 acres Elberta peaches. 
Property well improved, % wmile from above. 
August 3—1% miles N. Merriam, 4 miles E. Fair- 
field, 20 acres Rome Beauty, Jonathan, Maiden 
Blush, Winesap apples, 20 acres splendid crop 
Elberta and Hale peaches, 20 acres farm land. 
Orchards nationally known for years under per- 
sonal management Sen. H. M. Dunlap, Savoy, III. 
The fruit crop on these properties will first be 
sold by absolute auction and then the entire tract 
of orchard land. Ranks with best paying orchards 
in America. Possibility of one crop -paying entire 
orchard, Owners gradually retiring from active 
supervision, giving orchard buyers opportunity of 
life time. No better investment. Local repre- 
sentative, Guy L. Shaw, Champaign, Ill., from 
July 26 to sale day, headquarters Olney. Owners, 
Illinois Orchard Corporation, L, E. Frost, Spring- 
field, Ill., Sales Manager. For particulars see or 
write to any of above, 


SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY IN SOUTHERN 

California to establish a home on a few acres 
that will insure you a good living in a delightful 
country. Lands reasonable, terms easy. Crops 
best suited for different localities well proved. 
Efficient marketing organizations. A climate you 
will like—enjoyable twelve months open season. 
Seaside and mountain resorts easily reached over 
wonderful roads. Illustrated folder free. C. L. 
Seagraves, General Colonization Agent, Santa Fe 
Ry., 942 Ry. Ea«ch., Chicago. 


CALIFORNIA POULTRY AND FRUIT RAISING 

—lIf you are interested now, or at some time in 
the future, in owning a profitable poultry farm, 
or fruit and poultry farm combined, in southern 
California, send for a copy of our booklet, ‘‘How 
te Go in the Chicken Business and How to Stay 
In.”’ California Hotel Farm Company, 18 North 
Euclid Ave., Pasadena, California. 


67 ACRES—52 IN 13 YEAR OLD APPLE AND 

peach, 12 miles Philadelphia, % mile Wm. 
Penn highway, 4 miles Norristown. Complete 
equipment; estimated crop 8000 bushels with pur- 
chase stone house. All conveniences; artesian 
well. C-81, American Fruit Grower Magazine, 
Monadnock Bldg., Chicago. 


40 ACRES FLORIDA. RICH AND FERTILE. 

Bumper crops. Year around farming. Vege- 
tables, fruit, dairy, poultry. No winters. Near 
four railroads, paved highways and fine growing 
city. Bargain. Only $280 cash required. Joerns, 
1082 Wrigley Building, Chicago. 


ORCHARD AND IDEAL SUMMER HOME AD- 
joining famous Bedford Springs Hotel. Illus- 
trated folder. Rush C. Litzinger, Bedford, Penna. 


FARM WANTED 











UNUSUAL 


























WANTED—TO HEAR FROM OWNER OF LAND 
war sale for fall delivery. O. Hawley, Baldwin, 





ACCREDITED, 








By H. F. Wilson 








‘‘Effects on Honeybees of 
Spraying Fruit Trees 
With Arsenicals”’ 


HIS is the title of a new bulletin 

just issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, which 
should be of considerable interest to 
both beekeepers and fruit growers. 
We are therefore giving a short re- 
view of this bulletin and urge that our 
readers write to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture for a copy of 


“Department Bulletin 1364, May, 1926, 


“Effects on Honeybees of Spraying 
Fruit Trees with Arsenicals,” by N. 
E. McIndoo and G. S. Demuth. 

In addition to reviewing the experi- 
mental work of others, these men pre- 
sent a number of new experiments 
which show conclusively that spray- 
ing trees in bloom is detrimental to 
honeybees. Separate experiments 
were carried on in Virginia, Maine, 
New Mexico and Michigan. An analy- 
sis of the bees supposed to have died 
from arsenical poisoning in these ex- 
periments indicates that 0.0004 of a 
milogram of arsenic is sufficient to 
kill a bee. There are small amounts 
of arsenic in the bodies of all ani- 
mals, and the amount in a. bee is 
about 0.0001 of a milogram. 

Observations made on the length of 
the life of a bee after securing a fatal 
dose of poison show that some bees 
died within one and one-half. hours, 
while others lived five or six hours, 
and most of the bees poisoned in the 
field died within three hours. 

With the ordinary arsenical sprays 
used on apple trees for killing the 
codling moth, it was found that bees 
visit the sprayed trees as commonly 
as the unsprayed trees and that the 
sprays have no repelling effect. The 
observations in these experiments 
tend to show that the bees get most 
of the poison from the pollen rather 
than from the nectar. When the trees 
were sprayed at the proper time, that 
is, after “90 per cent of the petals had 
fallen, very little poisoning was no- 
ticed, but there was considerable mor- 
tality among the bees when the trees 
were sprayed while in full bloom. 





The Sting of the Honeybee 


"THE LAYMAN who is unacquainted 

with bees, except that he probably 
has been at one time or another stung 
by a bee, suffers more from the fear 
of the sting than from the actual re- 
sult. It is true that some people suf- 
fer severely from stings of any in- 
sect and frequently swell up quite 
bady. However, the beekeeper soon 
becomes immune to the swelling, and 
although each sting hurts for a few 
minutes, the pain soon disappears. A 
beekeeper may ordinarily receive from 
one to a-dozen or more stings during 
his day’s work without paying much 
attention to them. 

Practieally every person who starts 
to work with bees will swell badly 
from bee stings during the first few 
months, but the human: body, after ac- 
cumulating a certain amount of the 
virus, seems not to be affected to the 
extent of swelling, although the nerve 
centers distinctly record the irritation 
caused by the poison from the sting. 

The stinging apparatus is really a 
part of the last three or four segments 
of the bee’s body, the sections of 
which have been formed into a sharp 
lance-like organ with a pair of side 
plates which serve to strengthen the 
piercing apparatus at the base. With- 
in the body of-the bee ‘there are 
two sets of glands located near the 





base of the sting. These glands are 
said to contain certain alkaline and 
acid solutions which flow together 
during the process of stinging and are 
pumped out into the wound. At the 
base of the sting there is a small 
muscular sac which serves as a pump, 
and the “pump sac” seems to expand 
and contract for several seconds after 
the sting is pulled from the body of 
the bee. 

The sting of the bee contains sev- 
eral barbs on each side which hold it 
very tightly within the wound and 
cause it to be torn from the body of 
the bee during its endeavors to pull 
away. 

When the sting and its connections 
to the body are pulled away, it is 
comparable to a person having one leg 
pulled off at the hip joint, and in 
every case, after a few hours, the 
bee dies. The average time that a 
bee lives after stinging is only three 
or four hours, although in some cases 
they may live for 15 to 20 hours. 

If one wishes to see the interesting 
working of the pump connected with 
the poison sac, he should examine the 
base of the sting immediately after it 
has been torn from the body of the 
bee. The sting may be forced only 
part way in, but the pumping action 


_is such as to push the sting deeper 


and deeper into the wound until final- 
ly it reaches the full depth. In re- 
moving the sting from a wound, scrape 
the sting away with the finger nail, 
as this will have the effect of not 
only pulling out the sting, but also 
removing a certain amount of the 
poison before it has a chance to flow 
into the wound. 





Important Bee Manipula- 
tions for August 


[* YOU do not have a fall flow of 

dark honey, likely to injure the 
flavor of the early crop, leave the 
supers on until the cells are capped 
over and the honey thoroughly rip- 
ened. Requeen each colony in which 
the queen is more than two years old 
some time previous to the middle of 
August. If you remove a surplus crop 
from the bees during this period, be 
sure that a sufficient amount of stores 
is left for the care of the bees during 
the fall and winter. 

If you are producing extracted honey, 
heat the honey as soon as it is extracted 
to 160 degrees Fahrenheit, and strain 
carefully through two thicknesses of 
cheesecloth. This will, to a large ex- 
tent, prevent granulation and will also 
help to destroy those yeast#germs 
likely to cause fermentation. 





Peaches and the Peach 
Industry 


(Continued from page 16 ) 

In 1915, the Bureau of Entomology 
of_the United States Department of 
Agriculture began experimenting with 
various chemicals that develop toxic 
gases in an effort to find a practical 
means of controlling the peach borer 
which would be less laborious and 
less expensive than digging the borers 
out. Of various substances used, para- 
dichlorobenzene proved to ‘be by far 
the most promising. Experiments 
with this substance were continued 
for several years; the limitations and 
dangers of its use were determined; 
and the conclusions were published in 
October, 1919 (Department of. Agri- 
culture Bulletin 796). Subsequently, 
additional work was done especially 
to determine more completely the lim- 


its of its use on young trees. These 








results, which were highly satisfac. 
tory, were published in September, 
1923 (Department of Agriculture Bul- 
letin 1169). The treatment is com- 
paratively inexpensive and easy to ap. 
ply, it is effective in a high degree; 
and it is safe within the limits which 
do not seriously circumscribe its ap- 
plication. 

Thus after 100, perhaps 200, years, 
01 maybe even more, of destruction 
by the peach tree borer, it has be- 
come possible for the growers to set 
this insect aside, so to speak, as being 
no longer cause for serious concern. 

There have been few new methods 
or practices developed in the whole 
history of fruit growing which have 
been “taken up” by the growers so 
quickly and so universally as this new 
method of peach tree borer control. 

During the development of peach 
growing from the time when in the 
late years of the eighteenth century 
peach trees began to die with a mys- 
terious disease that soon came to be 
called “yellows,” until quite recent 
times, that disease and the peach tree 
borer vied with each other in their 
destructiveness. Of the two, perhaps 
the borer has killed more trees than 
the yellows. The latter has been very 
destructive at times in individual 
orchards and in some localities, but 
not in the southern peach districts. 
The borer, on the other hand, has 
been practically universally distributed 
in all peach-growing sections east of 
the Rocky Mountains, and compara- 
tively few trees escaped its attack. 
While a borer attack does not neces- 
sarily mean sure and inevitable death 
a. does an attack of yellows, it does 
mean in general serious depletion, if 
not eventual death, unless effective 
control measures are applied. As a 
matter of fact, great numbers of trees 
weakened by borers and having yel- 
low, sickly foliage as a result, have 
been supposed to be diseased with 
yellows. 

Few accomplishments in the history 
of peach growing in America have 
meant more to the welfare of the in- 
dustry than the development of this 
practical and effective means of borer 
control. Figure 1 represents a tree to 
which an application of paradichloro- 
benzene has been made after the soil 
about the base has been freed of 
weeds and grass and leveled off. The 
next step is illustrated in Figure 2, 
where the chemical has been covered 
by mounding soil over it, followed by 
compacting the surface with the back 
of a shovel. 


Classified Advertisements 


HELP WANTED 

MEN-WOMEN, 18 UP. GET U, S. GOVERN- 
ment 8. $95 to $250 month. Steady work. 
Life positions. Paid vacation. Experience un- 
necessary. Common education sufficient. Full 
particulars. 32-page book and sample coaching 
ree. Write today sure. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. A-85, Rochester, N. Y. 
MEN WANTING U. 8. MAIL POSITIONS, $142- 
$225 monthly; steady; experience or correspond- 
ence course unnecessary; details free. Write D. 
Bradford, 112 Bergen Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
ALL MEN-WOMEN, 18 .TO 60, WANTING TO 
qualify for government positions, $140-$300 
monthly, home or elsewhere, write Mr, Ozment, 
259, St. Louis, Mo. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 
WANTED—GIRLS, WOMEN, 16 UP. LEARN 
gown making at home. Earn $35.00 week. 
Learn while earning. Sample lessons free. W rite 
immediately. Franklin Institute, Dept. A-5+, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 
EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRITING 
for newspapers, magazines. Experience Un- 
necessary. ils free. Press Syndicate, 979, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
OIL WRAPS—SHREDDED PAPER 
your apples from storage scald. Write for 
sample, prices. Orchard supplies, all kinds. 
S. H. Burton, Distributor, Washington, Indiana. 
_POSITIONS WANTED ” 
EXPERIENCED YOUNG MAN WANTS WORK 
on orchard, capable of handling all branches; 
honest, reliable,’ willing worker. Understands 
small fruits, poultry and dairying. Would accept 
a pruning Job- B-82, American Fruit Grower 
M ine, XN dnock Bldg., Chicago. 


A REMARKABLE OFFER 
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Woman’s World . . . . ~ Iyr. ane 
Pathfinder (26 issues) . . . 6mo. $122 
American Fruit Grower . . . 2yrs. 

A Dollar Bill Will Do—We Take The Risk 


American Fruit Grower Magazine 
53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
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Handling the Picking Crew 


In a large orchard a foreman is 
necessary for the most efficient 
work. It may be well to have a fore- 
man for every six or eight pickers. 
The foreman must for satisfactory 
work use tact and discretion in the 
handling of the pickers. He should be 
able to readily detect differences in 
the personality of pickers and be able 
to adjust these in a way most suitable 
for the accomplishment of the task at 

d. 
7 general, growers find that if the 
pickers are paid by the day or hour 
petter results are secured than if paid 
for the amount of fruit picked. When 
the pickers receive pay for the quan- 


(Continued from page 3) 


try in commercial apple growing dis- 
tricts. These machines are capable 
of doing the work more accurately and 
quickly than is possible by hand. By 
their use it is also possible to reduce 
the cost of these operations. Their 
adoption and use by the grower, how- 
ever, will depend upon the quantity of 
fruit to be handled, the disposition 
and sale of the fruit, the grades to be 
adopted, the ability to procure skilled 
and common labor, and other prob- 
lems, 
Apple Bulk Shipments 


The past few seasons have shown a 
marked increase in the shipment of 
apples in bulk or without containers. 
The fact that this practice has shown 








Barrel packing scene in a northwest Missouri apple orchard 


tity picked, they are more likely to 
tush their work and become careless 
in handling the fruit. As a result, a 
large quantity of apples may come to 
the packing table damaged and unfit 
for storage or the best grade on the 
market. = 

The foreman may profitably empha- 
size to the. pickers these and other 
don’ts : 

1. Don’t break off the fruit spurs. 

2. Don’t pull the stems from the 
fruit, as the stems should always re- 
main. 

3. Don’t injure the fruit with stem 
punctures. 

4, Don’t pull the apples; remove 
them by an upward turn and a slight 
twist. 

5. Don’t drop the fruit; carefully 
place it in the container. 

The number of bushels picked per 
day by each worker will vary greatly. 
For apple trees 10 to 25 years old, de- 
Pending on the crop and the variety, 
pickers should average from about 30 
to 75 bushels a day. In most orchards, 
however, the average is nearer 30 
bushels a day. Such factors as height 
of trees, levelness of ground, ladders 
and other equipment may play an im- 
portant »art in facilitating picking 
operations. 


Sizing Board and Sizing Rings 


Where a sizing machine is not in 
use, the beginner will generally find 
the use of a sizing board or sizing 
rings of great value in all packing 
operations. These devices are cheap 
and useful in teaching the packer to 
Tecognize and sort the various sizes 
of apples. The experienced packer 
Will also find them of assistance when 
kept close at hand as an aid in occa- 
sionally checking up his work to main- 


the proper standard. Sizing rings - | 


Can usually be obtained at reasonable 
Prices at harness shops where they 
are sold as harness rings, while sizing 

8 may be made at home or pro- 
cured at carpenter shops. The circu- 
lar openings of the board and size of 
the rings should vary from two inches 

three and one-fourth inches. 


Grading and Sizing Machinery 


Mechanical sizing machinery is now 
lly used throughout the coun- 


an increase tends to prove that it has 
presumably been profitable to the 
growers who have accepted it. The 
principal influence which has caused 
apple producers to dispense with con- 
tainers and trained packing crews has 
undoubtedly been increased cost of 
production. The marketing of apples 
in bulk calls for a lower permanent 
investment in harvesting equipment 
and also for a lower cash outlay for 
labor involved. For growers who are 
satisfied with the cash returns from 
bulk shipments, these considerations 
have a strong appeal. 

No doubt for the reasons mentioned, 
there will continue to be for some 
time at least small quantities of 
apples shipped in bulk. This will be 
particularly true where growers have 
been successful with the method. The 
general tendency of bulk shipment, 
however, will be to lower grades and 
standards. Likewise, the grower of 
bulk apples can hardly be expected to 
be as vitally interested as he should 
be in the production of high quality 


Picking, Handling and Shipping Apples 


apples at the lowest possible cost. He 
is more likely to be interested in the 
production of a large quantity of 
apples of medium to average grade 
and quality at the lowest cost. It is 
also true that 90 per cent or more of 
our apple producers will be forced to 
continue to adopt other methods for 
handling their apples. 

There is no profit, as a rule, in the 
production of a medium or average 
grade of fruit. Moreover, on account 
of the extra worry and work required 
to produce good fruit, a few may be 
expected. to grow apples fit only for 
bulk shipments. It will always pay to 
raise the largest crop possible of high 
quality apples on a given acreage at 
the lowest possible cost. The apple 
producers who are staying in the busi- 
ness and who may be counted upon 
for success through a series of years 
have not been shippers of bulk apples. 
They have been the growers of the 
highest grade and quality of fruit, and 
such producers have constantly striven 
to grow the crop better each year. 


Apple Barrel Packing 

Since the apple industry reached 
the commercial stage, the standard 
apple barrel has been associated with 
the Central West as its predominant 
fruit package. It has many factors 
in its favor. It also has its disadvan- 
tages. There has been much discus- 
sion as to the possibility of replacing 
it with the box pack but there seems 
to be little likelihood of this happen- 
ing at the present time. Some of the 
criticisms. of the barrel packed fruit 
cannot be charged so much to the 
package as to the fruit that has been 
packed in it. That there is need of 
a radical improvement in_ barrel 
grades goes without saying. 

However, the barrel, as a package, 
will continue to hold an important 
place in the central western markets 
and its use will be continued as long 
as the net returns to the grower are 
equal to or exceed those from the use 
of other types of packages. The barrel 
is primarily a package for storage, 
and the growers should limit its use 
to grades that are suitable for holding 
as long as the period prescribed for 
the variety. 

Other important factors in the pick- 


ing, packing and handling of apples 


will be discussed in a concluding arti- 
cle that will appear in next month’s 
issue of the AMERICAN Fruit GROWER 
MAGAZINE, 





Before exercising her leap year 
privilege, she determined to make one 
more effort. 

“George,” she said, “why don’t you 
propose?” 

“Somehow—somehow I can’t bring 
myself to do it, Mabel,” he blurted. 

“It’s only a short sentence, George.” 

“It's a sentence for life.”—Boston 
Transcript. 








Pee Oe it 
ae a cat 


Apples, apple pickers and apple packers at packing and cold storage plant of Lewis Erb, 





Cedar Gap, Me. 
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Contentment 
in every draw— 
cards or tobacco 





Pipe-smoking card-player finds 
his tobacco keeps him happy, 
winning or losing 





A new slant on pipe-smoking content- 
ment is brought to light by Mr. W. H. 
Doughty, a furniture dealer of Green- 
ville, Tenn. 

A discovery made during a card game 
has evidently made him a life member 
of the Edgeworth Club. 


Read what he writes: 


Larus & Bro. Co., Richmond, Va. 
My dear Sirs: 
For twenty years I have been engaged 


in retailing furniture. On rainy days my 
partner and I call up some of our friends 
and invite them down to a little poker 
sume, 

In this melange of our selection there 
happened to be a fellow by the name of 
Austine—a tobacco dealer. This fellow 


Austine was a most consistent loser—but 
losing never seemed to affect his morale. 

His conduct became a study with me. 
My winning and losing moods were re 
flected in my actions. When winning I 
was the good fellow. When losing I was 
the grouch. All this time I noticed Mr. 
Austine, the tobacco dealer, sitting back 
unperturbed, pulling away on bis pipe— 
contented—at peace with the world— 
winning or lwsing. 

Finally I put the matter up to Mr. 
Austine for a solution. He said, ‘‘Major 
(my poker title by brevet), there is no 
mystery to that—my contentment is due 
to the tobacco I smoke. When I need a 
friend in poker or business—Edgeworth 
has never failed me. It carries content 
ment in every draw—whether the cards 
run good or bad.”’ 

The next time I visited the Mason 
Corner Tobacco Shop I purchased some 
of this Edgeworth. It bas made a new 
man out of me. I can look them in the 
face and smile—smile—smile whether 
they run good or bad. 

If you ever indulge in poker or any 
other losing business, my advice is—fill 
up the old pipe on Edgeworth and as the 
delightful fragrance fills the air you will 
be at peace with the world, 

Sincerely, 
W. H. Doughty. 


To those who have 









never tried Edge 
worth we make this 
offer: 


Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you 
may put it to the 
pipe test. If you 
like the samples, 
you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 


Write your 
name and address to Larus & Brother 
Company, 13T S. 21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


We'll be grateful for the name and 
address of your tobacco dealer, too, if 
you care to add them. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all pur- 
chasers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice 
and Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed are 
in small, pocket-size packages, in hand- 
some humidors holding a pound, and 
also in several handy in-between sizes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If 
your jobber cannot supply you with 
Edgeworth, Larus & Brother Company 
will gladly send you prepaid by parcel 
post a one- or two-dozen carton of any 
size of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 
















On your radio—tune in on WRVA, 
Richmond, Va.—the Edgeworth station. 
Wave length 256 meters, a 



















































































Profitable Poultry 


By Ralston R. Hannas 

















The Laying Flock 


PRODUCTION continues to drop and 
egg prices continue to rise. This 
is to be expected at this season, and 
every effort must be made to maintain 
the production to get the full advan- 
tage of the rising prices. The amount 
of grain that is fed the layers should 
therefore be cut in order to get them 
to eat more mash, which is the egg- 
producing food. Feeding at the rate 
of six or seven pounds per 100 birds 
per day will tend to cause a proper 
consumption of the dry mash. If the 
birds should not eat as- much of the 
mash as is desired—roughly, about 
one and a half times as much mash as 
grain—a wet mash may be given them. 
This wet mash can be the same com- 
position as the dry mash, moistened 
to induce greater consumption. Better 
results will be obtained by wetting 
this mash with milk. Skimmed milk 
may be used, or buttermilk, or semi- 
solid buttermilk, enough to make a 
fairly wet mash, though not sloppy. 

Green food is relished just as much 
now as at any time, perhaps more. 
since the greens that are available are 
very likely tough and largely fibre. It is 
a good plan, therefore, either to have a 
crop of some young tender growth 
planted especially for the chickens 
and let them run in it, or to cut tender 
leaves from an alfalfa field or lawn 
clippings for the hens. Kade, chard or 
some similar crop, as rape, make good 
crops to turn the layers in. Of course, 
if the birds have the run of the farm, 
no fear need be felt concerning green 
food, for the birds will get what they 
need. It is only where there is not 
sufficient green food available for 
them that some must be provided. 

The hot days of August make it 
highly desirable that the water pans 
be watched carefully and not allowed 
to get dry. Two, three or four times 
a day it may be necessary to refill 
them. A large percentage of the bird’s 
body is water and the bird needs 
plenty of water to supply this need 
as well as to keep the digestion and 
circulation going properly, and the egg 
is also composed of a large per cent 
of water. If eggs are desired, water 
must be present for the hens to drink. 

A few months ago we mentioned 
mites in the laying house and gave a 
method for fighting them. It is very 
likely that the hot weather has 
brought them on again, so it is a good 
plan to be on the watch for them, 
examining the perches, dropping 
boards and nests, and if found, spray- 
ing with a mixture, equal parts, of car- 
bolic and kerosene. * 

Culling should be continued, as ex- 
plained last month, in order te remove 
those birds that have stopped laying, 
giving the birds that are laying more 
of a chance to get their share of the 
feed and giving them more room. 
There will therefore be a greater ten- 
dency for these birds to maintain 
their production longer than if the 
others were in the flock too. 





Worms 


W 'TH the increase in the number 
of fowls kept on our farms to- 
day over the number that was kept 
only a few years ago, many complica- 
tions have entered into the raising of 
poultry. One of these complications is 
worms: round worms and tape worms. 
There are other kinds of worms, but 
these are the most serious and the 
most common. Of all the parasites 
that attack poultry, these are the 
most vicious and the hardest to get 
rid of, because when the conditions of 
temperature and moisture are favor- 
able the worm eggs hatch out and the 
birds are being reinfested at certain 
regular intervals of time. So, because 
birds have been treated for worms and 
& number of worms have been re- 
moved, as ascertained by seeing them 





possibility of the birds being rein- 
fested, making them hard pests to 
control. 

The presence of worms may be indi- 
cated by the droppings; they may be 
seen wriggling around in the drop- 
pings. It may be_noticed that a num- 
ber of the birds are very thin and 
weak looking, they may be lame, or 
they may even be blind, as worms in 
large numbers will cause these condi- 
tions. It is a good plan to kill one or 
two of these birds that are so badly 
affected and examine them to make 
sure that the trouble is really worms. 
Slit the intestines in different sec- 
tions and see if there are worms pres- 
ent. If they are there, there will be 
no mistaking them, for they will be 
seen squirming around in large num- 
bers, that is, if the birds are in as bad 
condition as I have pictured. If they 
are not in as bad condition as this, 
they may still have worms, though 
not in such large numbers. A few, 
however, will be enough to weaken 
the birds’ vitality. 

The use of tobacco dust in the dry 
mash at the rate of two per cent of 
the amount of the mash fed will help 
considerably to get the worms out of 
the birds. This tobacco must contain 
at least 1.5 per cent nicotiné. Keep the 
tobacco in the mash for about three 
weeks, then remove it for about three 
weeks, repeating at the end of this 
time. This may be kept up all sum- 
mer. If the birds are yarded, the yard 
should be plowed and limed or disin- 
fected in some manner. This should 
be done again in the spring, as this is 
the time when reinfection is most 
likely to occur. Having wire under the 
perches so the birds cannot get at the 
droppings on the dropping board and 
pick up the worms will help some too 

The great difficulty in giving any 
medicine in the feed is that one is not 
sure that-all the birds will get an 
equal_dose of it. The birds that eat 
more feed and are the healthy birds 
will get more of the tobacco, and they 
are the ones that do not need it as 
much as the birds that are affected 
and do not eat so much. There are a 
number of worm expellers on the mar- 
ket involving the individual treatment 
of birds. These are, as a rule, satis- 
factory, for they will get the worms 
out of the birds. The trick is to keep 
them out. This must be done by dis- 
infecting the ground as outlined above, 
and by the use of strictly sanitary 
measures in the house. 

Tape worms, which are small seg- 
mented worms, are the hardest to 
eliminate of all the worms. A drug, 
known as Kamala, is being used quite 
extensively at present for these 
worms. and it seems to be very satis- 
factory. It may be purchased in tablet 
form and requires the individual dos- 
ing of each bird. The lye treatment 
has been used more or less success- 
fully, in which wheat is boiled up with 
lye and fed to the birds. Kamala, 
however, is more satisfactory, since it 
is nearly a hundred per cent remover 
and is given to each bird so that one 
is sure that the birds needing it get it. 


ne 


Marketing Fryers 


A Bout now, or perhaps a little 
later, a good many will have fry- 
ers to sell, and the first thought will 
be to turn them into cash as soon as 
possible. It is not advisable to sell 
them all just now, unless, of course, 
the individual market for them is good 
and the price is entirely satisfactory. 
I have been told by a large buyer, 


however, that more fryers are pro- 


duced every year than we need. This 
being the case, the price is relatively 
low. If, however, farmers were to 
hold these fryers a few weeks longer 
and put on an extra pound or two so 
they would qualify as a sraail grade of 
roaster, a better price would be ob- 
tained. This is because so, many birds 
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space of time. Rather than sell so 
many fryers, the farmer would do bet- 
ter to sell them either as broilers or 
roasters. Obviously, it is too late to 
sell them as broilers, so it is now ad- 
visable to hold them just a little 
longer and sell them as roasters. 

This brings up the whole question 
of marketing. What is the best way 
to market? That is a question that is 
largely an individual one and must be 
answered by each farmer for himself. 
Many farmers are so situated that the 
best way to sell their live poultry is 
right at their door to the local dealer. 
In other cases, they are near a town 
where there is a good local market 
and they can get more than by selling 
to a local dealer. In still other cases 
it may pay a farmer to ship. If he 
does ship his poultry or his eggs, he 
should look up the standing of the 
dealer to whom he is going to ship. 

At this time of the year it does not 
pay to kill and dress poultry. for ship- 
ment, because of the hot weather. 
There are only a few instances where 
such shipments are successful, as ice 
is required for these shipments at this 
time of the year. 





Warning 
HERE are several “fly-by-night” 
commission men _ operating in 


some of the large cities. Their scheme 
is to write farmers telling them that 
they will pay one or two cents more 
for eggs or poultry than they are al- 
ready getting. They probably will do 
so for the first shipment or two as 
bait for larger shipments. Then, when 
large shipments have been received, 
they will sell them and pocket the 
money and skip. -Operations will then 
be resumed in some other place under 
another name. 

The safest way to do in dealing with 
people to whom you want to make 
shipments and about whom you know 
nothing, is to go to your bank and 
have this dealer’s standing looked up. 
The bank will gladly furnish this serv- 
ice. This is the most business-like 
way of doing and will likely save 
many dollars in the erid. No one would 
lend $30 or $40 to an unknown person 
miles away, so why ship that much 
produce to an unknown dealer miles 
away? 





Essentials in Strawberry 


Culture 
(Continued from page 8) 


Rockhill has originated most of our 
everbearing sorts of value. The Pro- 
gressive is of high quality, extremely 
hafdy and very resistant to foliage 
diseases. The Rockhill is fully as 
hardy and disease resistant and of 
higher quality. The Howard 17 
(Premier), which the Howards origi- 
nated, is disease resistant amd one of 
the most widely adapted new sorts of 
the country. In the 10 years since its 
first introduction to the public it has 
become a leading variety north of the 
Ohio and Potomac and east of ‘the 
Mississippi. 

Though other strawberry breeders 
have done good work, that of Etter, 
Georgeson, Rockhill and Howard is 
outstanding and growers of today 
should appreciate their contributions. 
They or other breeders will secure 
varieties having the wonderful quality 
and texture of the varieties of Etter 
and Georgeson, combined with the dis- 
ease resistance and» hardiness of the 
varieties of Rockhill and the adapta- 
tion of the Howard 17. 


The Portia Strawberry 


Mr. Macoun, horticulturist of the 
Canadian government, has originated 
and introduced a noteworthy variety, 
the Portia. It is of medium size, of 
good dessert quality and while prob- 
ably not sufficiently productive to be- 
come an important variety, it holds 
its shape and color to a remarkable 
degree after being canned, and this 
fact -was determined as the result of 
systematic testing of the canning 
quality of all their- selections. Other 
breeders are now having their selec- 

ons tested for canning qualities, and 
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it is possible that sorts will be de. 
veloped with canning qualities com. 
parable with that of the peach. 

A further help to breeders, although 
not of immediate practical value to 
growers, is the work of Dr. Longley of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture in determining the number of 
chromosomes in the different wild 
and cultivated strawberries. Chromo. 
somes are very minute parts of each 
cell of the strawberry plant and are 
seen only with the aid of the most 
powerful microscopes. In all or near. 
ly all groups of plants the kinds hay- 
ing different numbers of chromosomes 
in their cells cross with difficulty and 
the resulting crosses are not usually 
productive. Dr. Longley has found 
that the wild wood strawberries of 
North America, the common wild 
strawberry of Europe and one from 
northera India and southwest China 
have seven chromosomes, another 
wild kind which occurs in central] 
Europe has 21, and the wild meadow 
strawberry of eastern United States, 
the beach strawberry of the Pacific 
Coast and all the principal cultivated 
ones have 28. We know that the 
kinds in the different chromosome 
groups cross with difficulty, while 
those that have 28 cross readily with 
each other, and breeding to originate 
new varieties can now be planned ac. 
cordingly. 

NEED OF ADDITIONAL RESEARCH 
WORK 


Much breeding and research work 
on the strawberry is being carried on 
and much can be learned that will be 
most helpful to growers. Much needs 
to be learned regarding the anatomy 
of the strawberry, much about the rea- 
son for the local adaptation of certain 
varieties, about the root growth of 
varieties why the “beach” strawberry 
does not grow inland but only a few 
hundred feet from the ocean, what the 
appearance of the virus or mosaic dis- 
eases may be on the different standard 
varieties, how widespread and in- 
jurious they are, what insects spread 
them, and what the life history of the 
insects is. We need to know jist the 
effect of fertilizers, when they should 
be applied and the most economical 
amounts. 

Breeders will use the flavors and 
textures to be found in the varieties 
Etter, using the beach strawberries, 
has originated. Systematic searching 
for and the collection by _individ- 
uals everywhere of the finest wild 
strawberries for the use of breed- 
ers will give new _ characters of 
value, One of the _ outstanding 
wild sorts which the United States 
Department of Agriculture is using 
in its breeding is one collected on 
the mountains of southwestern North 
Carolina. We need large fruited and 
fine flavored selections of wild straw- 
berries from different parts of the 
Rocky Mountains, from the beach of 
the Pacific Coast, from the inland 
coast regions of the states of Wash- 
ington and Oregon, and from parts of 
the eastern states, where truly wild 
strawberries grow which have not 
crossed with the cultivated sorts. 
Many who have taken trips into the 
wilds or who are observing in their 
own localities have noted and sent 
selections of wild strawberries to 
breeders. More selections of this kind 
are to be desired. 





ALMOND pollination studies have 
been conducted at the University 
Farm of the California Agricultural 
Experiment Station for 10 years. Sev- 
eral thousand seedlings of known pal- 
entage are now fruiting. An effort is 
being made to find a type with good 
commercial qualities which blooms 
later than the standard commercial 
varieties now being used. This o> 
ject has not yet been attained but one 
or two of the hybrid trees have proved 
to be highly resistant to red spider 
attack. These trees, furthermore, are 
the heaviest producers of all the 
seedlings which have been grown, and 
the quality of the nuts is such as to 
make them worthy of further trial. 
These new types are to be given 4 
wide ‘test to determine their commer 
cial value. 
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Whether operating one truck or 
a fleet, service is a factor of prime 
importance in your business. 
Trucks must be kept busy and 
earning, 


Performance has ever demon- 
strated the exceptional dependa- 


bility of Graham Brothers Trucks. 


But when service is needed there 
isan experienced Dodge Brothers 
dealer near. The service is efficient. 
Shop well equipped. Men trained 
and experienced. Parts are obtain- 
able at low costs without delay. 


fanned eo Graham Brothers Trucks, with Dodge Brothers 34-Ton 
a Commercial Cars, meet 90% of all haulage requirements. 
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1-Ton Chassis (G-BOY) - 


1%2-Ton Chassis - - 
MBM Low Chassis - 


s ° e * $ 885 
s * 2 o. 1245 
e id id Ld 1295 


f. o. b. Detroit 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 
Evansvile —D E TR OI T —sStockton 


A Division OF DoonoGe BROTHERS, INC 
GRAHAM BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED—TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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| SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS 
, DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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Before you buy | 


your next automobile- 


Be guided by the experience of over two 
million owners who have discovered that it 
is possible to obtain in a Chevrolet all of the 
advantages of a truly modern gear-shift auto- 
mobile at the lowest cost. And if you con- 
sider what you get for the price you pay, you 
too, will learn that a Chevrolet is your most 
economical purchase. 


The comforts and conveniences of modern 
motoring are based on many features devel- 
oped by engineering progress during the past 
12 years—all of which are a part of Chevrolet 
design and need not be purchased at extra cost. 


The price you pay for a Chevrolet enables 
you to enjoy the superior flexibility of a 
modern 3-speed transmission— 


—the superior efficiency of a powerful, 
valve-in-head motor— 


—the comfort and road stability of long, 
resilient, semi-elliptic-springs — 

—the smooth, light action of Chevrolet’s 
dry-plate disc-clutch— 


—the safety and handling ease of a semi- 
reversible steering gear— 


—the beauty and lasting qualities of genuine 
Duco finishes in attractive colors— 


—and on all closed models, the superior 
riding qualities of full balloon tires. 


Whether you select an open model or a 


closed car with body by Fisher, your Chevrolet 
gives you all the satisfaction of driving a car 
of modern appearance with graceful propor- 
tions and stream-line effects. 


The longer you drive your Chevrolet, the 
more you will realize its remarkable economy. 


Thousands of owners have proved that it is 
most economical in gasoline and oil; and that 
Chevrolet quality construction assures very 
low maintenance costs and small depreciation. 


If you have never driven the Improved 
Chevrolet and tested its amazing operation— 
so smooth—so powerful—if you have never 
gone over its scores of quality features, such 
as are found on the highest-priced cars; if you 
have never learned why Chevrolet is the 
largest builder of gear-shift cars in the world— 


—now is the time to see the nearest Chev- 
rolet dealer. 


Get a demonstration from him before you 
buy any low-priced car. Learn what low price 
really means—what your automobile dollar 
really buys. Don’t be misled by any discussion 
of list price. Deal in facts and figures! 


Find out the delivered price! Investigate the 
time-financing charges! Know what it actually 
costs you to become the owner of a car that is 
equipped as you want your car equipped— 

—and you will agree with over two million 
owners who say, “Chevrolet costs less to own 
and to operate.” 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, Division of General Motors Corporation 


so Smooth-so Powerful 











